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"|... take thee 


BIG PROMISE 
and plight thee my troth, till death do us part” 
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God Cares 


Mr. AnD Mrs. Carpinat settled in the 
lilac bush just outside our dining-room 
window. They have provided our five- 
year-old daughter innumerable lessons 
in life. One we certainly will remember. 

We watched them build. Both birds 
brought bits of paper and twigs. While 
the mother bird did the work, her “hus- 
band” strutted about in his bright red 
coat, whistled proudly, perched on the 
window sill and pecked at the pane. 

Soon three eggs appeared in the nest. 
Mrs. Cardinal, with a mother’s patience, 
stuck to the tedious business of hatch- 
ing. Her husband became more ag- 
gressive than ever in his protective 
tactics. Instead of pecking our window 
he flew against it. 


Every day for almost two weeks the 
flapping of red wings at the window 
continued. Then abruptly it stopped. 
The babies had arrived. Both parents | 
were busy hunting worms. 

That evening a freak storm arose. 
Fierce wind beat rain against the house. 
Lightning flashed. Something in my 
wife’s countenance betrayed her anx- 
iety. Our daughter, looking up, asked, 
“Are you ’fraid, Mommie?” 

“No, of course not,” answered Mother. 
“I was just thinking of our cardinals.” 

The little girl fitted another piece in 
her puzzle on the floor, then said 
stoutly, “Don’t worry, Mommie. God 
will take care of the little birds the 
same as He takes care of us.” 
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Ready to help draft objectors 

Quakers were volunteering this 
month to back up young men whose 
conscience will not permit them to 
comply with the new U.S. draft law. 

“We stand ready to offer our min- 
istry of aid and counsel to all who for 
religious or conscientious reasons stand 
opposed to conscription and war,” said 
spokesmen of the American. Friends 
Service Committee. 

Objection to the peacetime draft 
might take such forms as “non-com- 
pliance with the law . . . choosing non- 
combatant or alternative civilian serv- 
ice, insisting upon using their technical 
knowledge for constructive rather than 
destructive purposes,’ the Quakers 
suggested. 

The peacetime draft law which the 
U.S. Congress approved states that con- 
scientious objectors could be placed on 
non-combat duty or, if they objected 
to this, be deferred if the objection is 
found valid. 


Hungary nationalizes schools 

To the last minute Roman Catholics 
fought the plan of the Hungarian gov- 
ernment for taking over 4,813 church 
schools. The vote in the Hungarian 
parliament, taken June 16 after a very 
brief debate, was 296 to 63 in favor of 
nationalization. 

“Democracy’s fist will immediately 
strike anyone violating its laws,” threat- 
ened the Hungarian deputy premier, 
Matyas Rakosi. The church had threat- 
ened to excommunicate any Roman 
Catholics who “make laws or pass de- 
crees or resolutions against the church’s 
freedom or rights.” At least 50 per cent 
of the members of the parliament are 
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Roman Catholics. 

Riots occurred in Budapest as Cath- 
olics protested against the parliament’s 
proposed action. Mothers of school chil- 
dren marched in the streets, shouting, 
“Wait until September. Then they will 
see what we mean. The schools wiil 


shut. Our children will be taught at 
home.” 

Roman Catholic Bishop Sandor 
Kovacks stated, after the school law 
passed, that schoolteachers could decide 
“according to their conscience” whether 
to continue teaching after the govern- 
ment takes over their schools. 

A government official promised that 
new textbooks to be introduced in Sep- 
tember will contain “no single anti- 
religious word,” and will have religious 
songs and stories. The Roman Catholic 
schools are more than half of the coun- 
try’s total. 


Protestants must decide 

Lutherans in Hungary would wait 
about three months to decide what to 
do about reaching an agreement with 
their government, Religious News Serv- 
ice reported in mid-June. Final action 
would be taken by a national synod, 
which will be called into session some- 
time before mid-September. 

Most Lutheran leaders oppose the 
government plan to nationalize their 
schools. 

The Reformed Church, larger than 
the Lutheran, had ratified an agree- 
ment with the Communist government 
this month. Four church colleges would 
be exempt from nationalization. During 
a 20-year period the churches will 
gradually give up their government 
subsidy and become self-supporting. 


The Lutheran 


Church is organized in Liberia 

Last month it seemed that the church 
had at’last been planted in Liberia. 
Lutheran missionaries had worked 
there 88 years. Their group of Christians 
was still small—less than 3,000. But 
from May 13 to 22 their representatives 
had met to draw up a constitution for a 
self-governing church. 

To the ULCA Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions the news was welcome. The 
church’s policy has been to turn over 
management problems to nationals in 
the mission fields as promptly as they 
are ready to take responsibility. 

The Foreign Board, meeting in New 
York City on June 15-16, approved the 
action of the Liberian church. It made 
plans for careful study of the new con- 
stitution. The ULC Executive Board 
will also analyze the document. Per- 
haps by the time of the ULC convention 
in October, a motion to receive the 
Liberian church as an associate synod of 
the ULC will be in order. 

Much help in organizing the Liberian 
church had been given by Missionary 
Luther W. Slifer. After his success in 
aiding the church of British Guiana to 
become self-governing in 1943, he had 
gone to Africa to guide the Liberians. 


Another Slifer 

To the Board of Foreign Missions at 
its June meeting came the request of 
Miss Ruth Slifer to be accepted as a 
missionary to India. She had been 
brought up in the Andhra area where 
her parents, Dr. and Mrs. Luther Slifer, 
had been missionaries. 

The Kodaikanal school in South India 
is asking for her as a teacher. Since 
being graduated from Gettysburg Col- 
lege she has been teaching in New Jer- 
sey. According to action of the Foreign 
Board, she will start in at Kodaikanal 
on Sept. 1. 
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Another daughter of “missionaries, 
Miss Grace Ditmanson, secured ap- 
proval of the Foreign Board at its meet- 
ing this month. She will go to China 
as a nurse in the Tsingtao hospital. She 
was born in China where her parents, 
Rev. and Mrs. Fred Ditmanson, were 
missionaries. 

Three more missionary candidates 
were approved by the Board of Foreign 
Missions this month. They are Paul G. 
Hansen of Johnson, Nebr.; Ella Viola 
Hansen who had been dean of women 
at Dana College in Blair, Nebr.; and 
Bertha C. Fromble of Evanston, Ill. 

Mr. Hansen is the son of a ULC pas- 
tor, the Rev. E. C. Hansen of Havelock 
Church, Lincoln, Nebr., and has just 
been graduated from Western Semi- 
nary. He plans to go to British Guiana. 
Miss Hansen is recommended by the 
Foreign Board of the Augustana Church 
for service in India. Miss Fromble has 
been in secretarial work in Chicago, 
and will go to China “for permanent 
secretarial service in our mission.” 


ELC stays out of World Council 

After two years of debate, the an- 
swer was “no.” The Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church voted 872 to 546 against 
membership in the World Council of 
Churches. Decision was made at a con- 
vention June 8-13 in Minneapolis. 

Delegates listened to 30 speeches, 15 
for and 15 against World Council mem- 
bership. Dr. L. M. Stavig, president of 
Augustana College in Sioux Falls, S. D., 
wanted council membership as “a 
starting point for our seeking under- 
standing with other Christians.” The 
Rev. T. P. Solem of Osage, Iowa— 
speaking for the ELC majority opposing 
council membership—said, “We want to 
co-operate but not to compromise.” 

The ELC is next in size to the United 
Lutheran Church among churches of 
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the National Lutheran Council. It was 
formerly the Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. Its membership is about 
700,000. Dr. J. A. Aasgaard, who fa- 
vored entering the World Council, was 
re-elected for a six-year term. 

The Lutheran Free Church, also a 
member of the National Lutheran 
Council, and consisting largely of per- 
sons of Norwegian descent, voted down 
World Council membership at a con- 
vention in Willmar, Minn., June 9-13. 
The vote was 246 to 101. The Rev. P. A. 
Strommen of Sand Creek, Wis., said the 
Free Church could not co-operate with 
“forces of unbelief” which might be 
found in the World Council. 

Dr. T. O. Burntvedt, president of the 
LFC for 12 years, was re-elected. 


Merger of Lutherans 

The idea of merging the five churches 
of the American Lutheran Conference 
was endorsed by the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Church at its convention this 
month. This plan would include the 
American Lutheran Church, Augustana 
Lutheran Church, Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, Lutheran Free Church, and 
United Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
but not the ULC. 

The Augustana Church has decided 
to seek a merger of all eight churches 
of the National Lutheran Council, 
rather than only the five of the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Conference. 


Five million in vacation schools 

More than 5,000,000 children will at- 
tend vacation Bible schools this sum- 
mer, according to an estimate by Ruth 
Elizabeth Murphy of the International 
Council of Religious Education. The 
all-time high of 5,000,000 summer school 
students reflects the unusual birth rate 
during the war years. 

Church leaders, says Miss Murphy, 


Dr. Morris WEE 
Executive secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council’s student service com- 
mission was elected professor of church 
history at Luther Seminary of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 


can use the summer religion school pro- 
gram to combat “the postwar increase 
in delinquency among young children.” 


New plan for youth 

A big share of responsibility for the 
Luther League will go to the Parish and 
Church School Board, if the United Lu- 
theran Church convention in October 
adopts a plan which will be presented 
to it. 

Executive secretary of the Luther 
League would also be youth secretary 
of the Parish and Church School Board 
and would be elected by that board. 
Assistants to the secretary would be 
members of a combined youth work 
staff, and their field work would be 
directed by the Parish and Church 
School Board. 
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All worship and educational materials 
for the ULC youth program, including 
study topics for the League, would be 
prepared by editors employed by the 
Parish and Church School Board. In- 
cluded in this arrangement would be 
any youth magazine published in the 
United Lutheran Church. 


Comprehensive survey 

Plans for this reconstruction of 
church machinery are in a “Report of 
the Committee on Comprehensive Sur- 
vey of Youth Work in the United Lu- 
theran Church in America.” The com- 
mittee was appointed by the ULC Ex- 
ecutive Board. Chairman was Dr. Amos 
John Traver of the Hamma Divinity 
School faculty, who was executive sec- 
retary of the Luther League of Amer- 
ica from 1926 to 1931 and president of 
the Parish and Church School Board 
from 1942 to 1946. The committee’s re- 
port was endorsed by the ULC Execu- 
tive Board in April. 

The League would have two members 
of the Parish Board as advisors on its 
executive committee, and two League 
members would be advisory members 
of the Parish Board. No one over 30 
years of age would be elected to the 
League’s executive committee. Four 
League committee members and four 
Parish Board members would comprise 
a conference committee, meeting semi- 
annually to “determine the emphasis 
and general development of the Luther 
League educational materials.” 

Full responsibility for the organiza- 
tional life of the League would remain 
under the direction of the League’s ex- 
ecutive committee. The new plan, if 
adopted, will go into effect Jan. 1, 1950. 


New voice on "Sunday Vespers" 
For the next three months the “Sun- 
day Vespers” sermons broadcast by 
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Dr. Ropert D. HERSHEY | 
On the air 


ABC and its affiliated stations will be 
preached by Dr. Robert D. Hershey. 
He takes the place of Dr. Oscar F. 
Blackwelder who found himself obliged 
to decline the assignment for the entire 
series. 

First Hershey sermon in the series, 
July 4 at 1.30 p.m. Eastern Daylight 
Time, is entitled “Dictators of Your 
Life.” Dr. Hershey is pastor of Holy 
Communion Church, Philadelphia, 
where he came in 1945 after pastorates 
in Phoenixville, Ambler, and Glenside, 
Pa. He was graduated from Gettysburg 
Seminary in 1934, and studied in Europe 
in 1938-39. 

Last summer Dr. Hershey spent sev- 
eral months preaching in various 
churches throughout England. His ser- 
mons have been published in several 
of the volumes of the sermon series for 
Lent issued by the United Lutheran 
Publication House. The Sunday Vesper 
broadcasts will be heard over about 100 
stations from coast to coast. They are 
arranged by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Radio Committee. 


World News Notes 


Prepared for war 

BRITAIN IS PREPARING to trust her se- 
curity, in the event of another war, to 
universal civil defense instead of to 
drafted armies alone. The plan is named 
“Exercise Britannia.” The project rests 
upon the statement of Viscount Mont- 
gomery, chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, that “another war is going to be 
fought with weapons (chiefly air- 
borne) that will be developed before 
the war begins.” Exercise Britannia 
intends to study “the whole problem of 
civil defense from every angle,” and 
will have the highest priority in all 
military plans. 

There will be no distinction between 
a regular army and a volunteer force. 
The civilian population will be officially 
regimented to the last useful individual. 
Consequently, the plan imposes a reg- 
ular system of National Service which 
will turn out “a regular flow of trained 
and disciplined men.” Similar disci- 
pline will be applied to every unit of 
the population. 

At recent exercises held at Camberly, 
England, three U.S. generals were in- 
terested observers, foreshadowing a 
possible application on this side of the 
Atlantic, if the necessity should arise. 


More schools 

BUILDING SCHOOLS will be a major in- 
dustry for the U.S. in the near future. 
Present shortage is a result of the record 
crop of war and postwar babies. 

Even in 1940, when the six-year-old 
tots ready to enter the schools num- 
bered 2,054,000, a building program was 
necessary. For the coming school year, 
the estimated enrollment of beginners 
is set at 2,853,000, and for 1952 an in- 
crease to nearly 4,000,000. This will 
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necessitate a similar increase of build- 
ings for the higher grades. 

A recession in numbers is promised 
for the period from 1949 to 1951, which 
will provide a chance to catch up in 
building. This situation will also mean 
an increase in the number of teachers 
—1,000,000 more by 1953. That will call 
for increased facilities for their profes- 
sional training, and that means an ex- 
panded program of building for colleges, 
teachers’ institutes and normal schools. 


Blue Tuesday 

TUESDAY HAS become an unhappy day 
for users of alcohol in New Delhi, India. 
Orthodox Hindus made the municipality 
put itself on record that each Tuesday 
must be drinkless for the community, 
in honor of Hanuman, the monkey god, 
whose official holy day is Tuesday. It 
is a treasured legend of the monkey- 
worshipers that a monkey earned god- 
ship by attending the great hero-god, 
Rama, through 14 years of wars, priva- 
tions, and exile. 

Opponents of the measure say it is 
only a desire of the orthodox to make 
life miserable by opposing modern cus- 
toms. Perhaps it is just to keep men 
from making monkeys of themselves. 


Progress toward peace 

Most GRATIFYING promise of peace in 
the present European situation is the 
positive reaction toward the ERP plans 
for recovery. In spite of shortages and 
mechanical difficulties, production is 
rising. 

In France it is now well above the 
prewar level of 1938, and the govern- 
ment hopes to pay its way this year. In 
Britain, the atmosphere has grown more 
cheerful. There is little unemployment, 
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and production is 25 per cent higher 
than in 1946. Clothing and shoes are 
more plentiful, and some rationing has 
been removed. 

In Italy, optimism is increasing. More 
food and a wider choice is available to 
the public, to the extent that food-carts 
return home at night with food left over. 
In Poland, farms, mines and factories 
are all busy, some even given to night 
work. The general resilience is aptly 
indicated by a Polish observer: —‘“Just 
living again after the German slave- 
labor program is a thrill—even if it 
must be under Soviet domination.” 

Belgium is leading the van in progress 
and prosperity. Everyone is busy. The 
stores are well-stocked, and foreign 
businessmen are pouring in to buy. 

Sweden views all this activity with 
complacence. She expects a restoration 
of her normal European trade. Only 
Germany lags, for obvious reasons. 

In all these countries inflation is being 
slowed; in some it has been halted. It is 
to be hoped that fluctuating U.S. policies 
may not stand in the way of stabilizing 
this progress. 


Flour trouble 

CHINESE RECIPIENTS of American relief 
in the Peiping-Tientsin area are com- 
plicating life for the local rationing 
boards. The trouble begins in America, 
because 14 different grades of flour are 
being sent into China, and they are 
suspiciously scrutinized by native ex- 
perts. Their criteria are (1) is it real 
American flour? (2) will it make long 
noodles that will not break? (3) will 
steamed bread made from it be white 
or gray; (4) how much corn flour or 
alum has been slipped in to fool the 
public? 

Recently there was a riot in Peiping 
because bits of paper were found in 
some flour. It subsided when the paper 
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was found to be American paper from 
broken flour containers. To avoid sim- 
ilar outbreaks thereafter no flour from 
broken bags was allowed to be swept 
up and rebagged. 

Another source of objection was 
aimed at four grades of wheat-flour 
from Shanghai mills, though it was 
made from American wheat. The flour 
was gray in color, and though an 
American nutritionist tested the prod- 
uct, and reported that it made the best 
and most steamed bread and noodles to 
the cupful, the native experts rejected 
it with disgust, because they suspect 
any but “white flour, finely ground, 
very dry and odorless.” They want 
what they want when they want it. 


Odds and ends 

AMERICAN RELIEF FOR ITALY, an or- 
ganization largely composed of Italian- 
American citizens, is making plans to 
found its seventh “Boys’ Town” in Italy. 
A national campaign is on foot to raise 
$100,000 for the project... . EvEN THE 
PIGEONS in Britain have been rigidly 
rationed in grain. Their diet will be 
slimmer after September, when the Na- 
tional Pigeon Service will cease to ex- 
ist. This is the government’s reply to 
the racing-pigeon fanciers who asked 
for increased allowances. . . . TOURISTS 
in France can have as much gas as they 
want, if they are willing to pay a bonus- 
tax of 25 cents to the government for 
each gallon. The payments must be 
made in American dollars or Swiss 
francs. . . . LIKEWISE SWEDEN is making 
it easy for tourists to visit the “land of 
the midnight sun” by automobile, if 
they bring their own cars. Though gas 
is strictly rationed for private cars 
owned by Swedish citizens, this will 
not affect tourists. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Washington 


WASHINGTON ROUND-UP |} 


ONE OF THE LANDMARKS on the “cam- 
pus” at Capitol Hill is the Washington 
elm, just opposite the Senate wing of 
the Capitol. The tree has died and is 
being taken up by the roots. Tradition 
says President Washington planted it. 
Here it has grown strong and stood sen- 
tinel across the decades. Now it goes! 

Could it be a symbol that other things 
President Washington planted are go- 
ing, too? David Lilenthal says in the 


press that physics and politics or science - 


and government will dominate the days 
ahead. Rather, the direction of science 
and government should be determined 
by “roots” deeper than either. 


Mr. Truman 

I wonprerR what the founding fathers 
would think of Mr. Truman’s trip across 
the country. I like the President. I 
believe he is a sincere man within a 
rather limited political frame of refer- 
ence. However I think this jaunt over 
the country during the closing days of 
Congress is unworthy of him. This is a 
time for statesmanship, not for brick- 
bats. My judgment is that his trip has 
had no appreciable influence on legisla- 
tion in this Congress. 

Now is the time for responsible cit- 
izens to let both parties know that, if 
the international situation is serious 
enough to warrant drafting of young 
men into military service, the country 
has the right to expect leadership and 
not slapstick comedy from those who 
propose to be the political leaders of 
this country. The draft and political 
selfishness don’t go together. But hu- 
man nature being what it is, I fear the 
action of the Republicans at Philadel- 
phia may be just as unworthy as the 
president’s jaunt. Why can’t both 
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parties draft their intelligence when 
they draft the lives of young men? That 
is the minimum logic of the draft of | 
young men. Lesser tactics for lesser _ 
days. Let’s be big. 


State Department 

MorE RELIGIOUS groups visited the 
State Department for information and | 
consultation in 1947 than all other 
groups combined. Perhaps there are 
several explanations of this. Church 
people may be more socially alert. 
Their genius may fit more readily into 
international questions: religion, de- 
mocracy, and world order are deeply 
related. 

Even the State Department is aware 
that UN would not be in existence but 
for the church’s influence around the 
world. Christianity has given even to 
non-Christians an insight into the uni- 
versal concept of world order and pro- 
vides the spiritual base for intelligent 
co-operation. May the church also pro- 
vide the ethic adequate to tackle the 
economic factors that divide nations. 

Here are some of the tests by which 
all groups, churches included, are meas- 
ured by the State Department in ap- 
praising their recommendations and 
points of view. ... What is their mem- 
bership, not only in size but how scat- 
tered is it over the world? What is 
their experience in this field? What 
reasoned statements are they offering? 
What new or creative ideas are they 
bringing? By such tests the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference is highly 
regarded, for example, and likewise, 
the Federal Council of Churches, the 
Synagogue Council of America, the 
National Lutheran Council. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 
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Women are Everywhere 


Pic URE SIORY OF JHE WORK OF DEACONESSES 
OF THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


iN 


FROM the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Virgin Islands in the south to Ontario 
in the north, a group of carefully trained women gives the church full-time service 
of the highest quality. They are the deaconesses of the Baltimore and Philadelphia 
motherhouses. Work of some of the sisters in widely separated fields of service is 
portrayed on the following pages. Deaconesses are parish workers, directors of 


religious education, teachers, nurses, workers in social service agencies. 


EACH YEAR the call is for more young phia Motherhouse this month. Although 
women to enter training as deaconesses. the number of students is increasing 
Here are five who were invested with rapidly, demand for deaconesses is still 
the garb of their calling at the Philadel- en times greater than the supply. 
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WOMEN ARE EVERYWHERE 


AT the beginning of this year the United Lu- 
theran Church had 156 deaconesses, with 34 
students in training. They were serving in 17 
states and one Canadian province. Thirty-three 
were in parish work, 30 on duty in hospitals, 12 
teaching in various church schools. Most of the 
rest were in the service of children's homes, 
homes for the aged, settlement houses, and 


other social mission institutions. 


DEACONESSES are especially useful in pro- 
grams of religious education, either in parishes 
or in community schools. They are needed in 
conducting summer camps. A few experiments 
in a new type of rural mission work show that 
they can enter this field very successfully. In 
1948 two deaconesses have been studying the 
mission field in India to determine whether 
they can help the native women to establish 
deaconess work there. Opportunity for full- 
time service of women in the church is rapidly 


increasing. 


AT FREDERIKSTED in the Virgin Islands, Sister 
Edith Prince is a teacher in the kindergarten. 


IN SACRAMENTO, California, Sister Adele 
Dasenbrock helps the youngsters plan activities 
in St. John's Church. She is a leader in youth 
work of the Lutheran churches of the area. 
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PARISH DEACONESS at St. Matthew's Church, 
Kitchener, Ontario, is Sister Florence Weicker, 
who is helping in resettlement of Latvian ref- 
ugees who crossed the ocean in a fishing boat 
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IN BURLINGTON, lowa, Sister Elizabeth Huth IN TULSA, Oklahoma, Sister Eleanor Blumberg, 
discusses the care of the altar with Luther parish deaconess in First Church, helps Pastor 
League intermediates in Bethany Church. George H. Whittecar in plans for evangelism. 


AT KOUNTZE Memorial Church in Omaha, Nebraska, Sister Harriet Franklin conducts the services 
of the junior congregation. This assignment, usually reserved for an assistant or associate pastor, 
can be given to a deaconess because of. her thorough training in all phases of church work. 
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ILLINOIS. The Lutheran Girls' Club, directed by Sister Amy Baver, is "a home away from home" 
for fifteen young women living in Chicago. This is a project of the Lutheran Social Missions Society 
of Illinois. Sister Amy also gives part-time as parish deaconess at Unity Church in Chicago. 


IN MILWAUKEE Sister Bertha Zellman is parish deaconess at Redeemer Church. One of her 
assignments is to instruct the junior catechetical class. She is one of five parish deaconesses serving 
in the Synod of the Northwest. Two others are in Milwaukee, one in Racine, and one in Minneapolis. 
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MICHIGAN. A young fellow in trouble with the law finds that Sister Ruthea Kowalske is a true 
friend. She deals with personal problems of all kinds in her position with the Lutheran Charities 
organization in Saginaw. Many deaconesses have professional training for social service work. 


OHIO. Director of the Lutheran Home for the Aged in Dayton is Sister Marie Freese. As the 
number of aged persons increases in the American population, skilled care of old people will 
become a greater responsibility of the church than ever before. Deaconesses are ready to help. 
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NEW JERSEY. In Jersey City the Kinderfreund Home has been receiving refugee children who 
arrive from Europe. It cares for these youngsters until they find permanent placement in homes of 
relatives. Sister Catherine Schubert makes sure they are well fed, after their years of near-starvation. 


IN NEW YORK CITY Sister Bessie Engstrom is principal of the elementary day school conducted! 
by St. Paul's Church, one of three such schools in the United Lutheran Church. The New York Synod) 
has four parish deaconesses, one matron in a home for the aged, and a housemother at a college. 
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IN EASTON, Pennsylvania, there are 75 children IN ERIE, Pennsylvania, Sister Mabel Harnish 
in the kindergarten conducted by St. John's visits youngest cradle roll member of St. John's 
Church. Sister Esther Bunge is the teacher. Church, where she is parish deaconess. 


SISTER ESTHER SHEPHERDSON (left) receives training in youth work under direction of Sister 
Georgia Bushman, who has been parish deaconess at Trinity Church in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
for 25 years. Pennsylvania has the largest number of United Lutheran deaconesses-—70. 
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DEACONESSES are serving as parish workers 
among 150,000 members of the United Lutheran 
Church. As nurses and other medical workers 
they minister to 50,000 patients a year. They 
care for 500 boys and girls and for 650 aged 
persons in church homes. They conduct a school 
for girls which has 140 enrolled. They are at 
work in settlement houses, hospices and welfare 
agencies, in the mountain mission in Virginia, 
and in the West Indies. 


BIG DIFFICULTY in extending the work of dea- 
conesses into many other areas is the lack of 
trained women for this useful ministry. More 
than a thousand additional deaconesses could 
be quickly placed. Efforts are being made in 
every ULC synod to enlist young women for the 
five-year course (including full college training) 
which will fit them for the valuable and inter- 
esting life of deaconesses. Most colleges of the 
United Lutheran Church have now arranged 
with the deaconess motherhouses to co-operate 
in training women for full-time church work. 


MARYLAND. Sister Zora Heckart is ‘'mother"’ 
at the Lutheran Hospice in Baltimore. The 
Maryland Synod has six parish deaconesses. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Sister Miriam Shirey visits patients in the hospitals of the state as the 
institutional visitor for the Social Misson Society of the South Carolina Synod. A deaconess can 
do much of the work ordinarily done by pastors especially among women patients in institutions. 
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A HUNGRY BABY at the Children's Hospital, A BOY born without arms can learn to use his 
Philadelphia, gets his bottle from Sister Florence feet skillfully, especially when he has sympa- 
Guinther. This hospital is operated by dea- thetic encouragement from Sister Evelyn Lukens 
conesses of the Philadelphia Motherhouse. at the Good Shepherd Home, Allentown, Pa. 


NEGRO children have a fine time at the Haverford Center, which has become a great influence 
throughout a heavily populated neighborhood in Philadelphia. Sister Anna Melville is the director. 
Four other deaconesses serve an Italian neighborhood house and an interracial house. 
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i Found Someone 


By VIOLA ZUMAULT 


An unhappy woman saw a placard in a streetcar which 


made her realize she had been wasting her time in self-pity 


SHE was AN aloof, unfriendly lady 
with a_ self-sufficient attitude when 
she moved into our community. She 
lived here several years and, despite 
our friendly overtures and repeated 
invitations, refused to enter the doors 
of either of our churches. 

I was very happy, although not a 
little surprised, when at last she said 
to me, “I’ve decided to join your church. 
There must be work to be done and I 
want to help do it.” 

She kept her word and became one 
of our most diligent and faithful mem- 
bers, tireless in her efforts. She an- 
swered the unspoken question in our 
minds recently when she told us this 
story of her abrupt about-face. 


“Not tone aco I boarded a streetcar 
to go to my doctor’s office. It was a 
stifling hot day. My ankle, still in a 
cast from a recent break, pained me 
almost unbearably. The car was packed 
with rude, noisy, laughing people. 

“T was feeling unusually bitter. What 
right had these people to be happy 
when I was so wretched? My husband 
had been snatched from me by death, 
and I was left all alone, with no one to 
whom to turn for help or consolation. 
At that moment I hated everything and 
everybody. It seemed to me that life 
simply wasn’t worth living. 

“The streetcar, having reached a 
downtown crossing, suddenly came to 
an abrupt stop. My head was thrown 
violently backward with such force I 
was temporarily stunned and blinded. 
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As my vision cleared, these words in 
bold, black type, appeared before my 
eyes, blotting out everything else. ‘GOD 
WILL HELP YOU MOMENT BY MO- 
MENT TO ACCOMPLISH YOUR 
TASK EASILY AND SUCCESS- 
FULLY. RELAX AND LET GOD DI- 
RECT YOU.’ 


“IT WAS ONLY a sign placed in the car 
by a religious organization. It wrought 
a miracle in my life. I stared at the 
words as one hypnotized. I was certain 
the message was meant especially for 
me. No one else seemed aware of my 
accident. No one else appeared shaken. 
Surely this was an act of God. The 
meaning of the words sank deep into 
my consciousness. 

“My life passed before me with 
wooden-soldier precision. I had stum- 
bled through life in my own willful 
way, steeped in self-pity. I had wasted 
years which could have been fruitful. 
And here, on a crowded streetcar, in 
midsummer, God had intervened. I 
had found somEoNE to whom I could 
turn in my trouble. 

“In that moment I was transformed. 
For the first time in my life, I was 
filled with a warm, comforting sense of 
peace, as a bewildered child who has 
been lost in darkness and is restored 
safe and sound to its mother’s arms.” 

Paul said, “We are transformed by 
the renewing of our minds.” Without 
Christ, life is meaningless, a yoke to 
be borne. With Hin, it is a labor of love, 
a glorious adventure. 
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Canada Synod Strides Forward in Five-Year Period 


By W. A. MEHLENBACHER 


Plans to send "The Lutheran" into homes of all church members 


SIDEWALK COMMENTATORS agreed, “the 
Canada Synod has come a long way in 
the last five years.” 

Sessions of the 86th convention in 
St. James’ Church, Elmira, Ontario, 
were streamlined to match a three-day 
timetable. Pastor L. H. Kalbfleisch, his 
wife, and the hospitable congregation, 
provided well for the synod’s meeting 
in their church. 

Believing that channels of informa- 
tion are vital to the work of the Church, 
the Parish Education committee was 
directed to arrange special club rate 
subscriptions for THe LuTHERAN and 
The Canada Lutheran for every family 
in every congregation. A campaign will 
be conducted during the months of 
October, November, and December. 

Two churches were received into 
membership: Trinity, a new mission at 
Fort Erie, and Grace, formerly an in- 
dependent congregation at Eganville. 
Extensive revision of the synodical 
constitution received careful study. 
Among many changes authorized are: 
Limitation of the number of offices to 
be held by one individual, together with 
restrictions on length of service. All 
officers were re-elected. 


APPORTIONED BENEVOLENCE and the 
meeting of congregational quotas came 
in for a thorough discussion at the lay- 
men’s meeting and resulted in a recom- 
mendation urging an intensive program 
of education in benevolence giving. 

Dr. Albert Grunwald, vice president 
of the Provincial Committee on Re- 
ligious Instruction in Public Schools, re- 
ported an increase in the number of 
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public schools having religious instruc- 
tion. He noted that exemption requests 
from school boards are decreasing and 
that the regulations regarding the 
teaching of controversial doctrines are 
generally observed by all teachers. 


LUTHERAN Wortp ACTION quota is 
past the two-thirds mark, with $28,200 
in cash. Careful consideration was given 
to the subject of a Canadian National 
Committee for the Lutheran World 
Federation, with nominations recom- 
mended. The cause of Canadian Lu- 
theran World Relief was reviewed by 
the executive secretary, the Rev. Clif- 
ton Monk of Winnipeg. The director 
fort newronrganization.melVlr asl Oseah): 
Herzer, also of Winnipeg, outlined im- 
migration policies and pleaded for con- 
tinued help from the churches. 

The Expansion Appeal for Waterloo 
College and Seminary will be declared 
closed at the end of the current year. 
A third of the quota has been received 
in cash. Twelve congregations have 
reached or exceeded their quotas. Many 
others are hoping to do so in the Refor- 
mation season this fall. The Home for 
the Aged at Hespeler will be renovated 
to the extent of $40,000. A campaign 
for $50,000 will be conducted for the 
home during 1949. 

A vote of thanks was given Dr. J. H. 
Reble, the missionary superintendent, 
and the home mission committee for 
progressive work in the past year. Need 
of a synodical church extension fund 
will receive study. Vacant fields are 
to be served by seminarians during the 
summer. 
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THE EVENING ANGELUS 


WEEKLY PRAYER SUGGESTIONS FOR JULY 


"Continue in prayer and watch in the same" 


Let us pray 
July 1-7 


FOR OUR NATIONS ON INDEPENDENCE DAY AND DOMINION DAY, That 


as we rejoice in our freedom we may humbly and thankfully acknowledge our 
dependence on God and other nations. 


July 7-14 


FOR THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA AS IT NOMINATES ITS LEADERS, 


That we may be preserved from the public calamity of wrong choices. 


July 14-21 


FOR THOSE WHO OWN AND OPERATE TELEVISION, That highest ideals of 


public good may control their development of this powerful facility. 


July 21-28 


FOR THE IMPRISONED, That in the monotony of their days they may not despair 


or grow bitter but may be upheld by hope and good will. 


Dr. Harry BauGHMAN presented the 
causes of the ULC and delivered the 
sermon at the communion service. 
Strong emphasis was given the cause 
of foreign missions. The Rev. Leon 
Irschick, missionary on furlough from 
India, made a plea for replacements of 
missionary leaders from the Canada 
Synod who are growing old in the serv- 
ice. Three former missionaries now 
serving synod were presented. A set 
of paraments was presented to Pastor 
Irschick for the chapel of the leper 
asylum in India by Zion Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of Stratford. 


MucH ATTENTION was given to the 
problem of displaced persons, a few 
of whom were present and addressed 
the convention. It was resolved to seek 
necessary assistance from Lutheran 
World Action to import and support 
displaced pastors to serve these people. 

About 30,000 DPs along with 10,000 
immigrants from the United Kingdom, 
are expected in Canada in 1948. Many 
of them have already arrived. 


Buncer For 1949 is to be based on a 
minimum of $5 per confirmed member. 
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Drawing attention to the successful ef- 
forts of the synodical WMS in con- 
tributing a full share to the $700,000 
annual apportionment, the president of 
synod challenged the congregations to 
do likewise. The seminary auxiliary 
reported receipts of $5,000 toward the 
building of a girls’ dormitory at Water- 
loo College. 

The Music Committee drew attention 
to the Two Staff Organ Book published 
by Dr. Ulrich Leupold. Mention was 
made of contemplated changes in the 
Communion service by the Joint Com- 
mission on Liturgy. 

Delegates to the ULC convention are: 
Pastors H. Binhammer, S. Cooper, U. 
Leupold, H. Lossing, H. Nuhn, J. H. 
Reble, M. Stockmann. Laymen: G. 
Becker, K. Bornhold, H. Fischer, K. 
Homuth, A. Metzger, S. Weicher, P. 
Weitzel. 

Ordination of Eric Reble, son of the 
president of the Canada Synod, and 
Alfred Schenk took place at a service 
at which the Rev. Otto Reble of Detroit 
delivered the sermon. The next con- 
vention will be held at St. Paul’s 
Church, Hamilton, the Rev. F. C. 
Mueller pastor. 
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Northwest Synod Gains 30 Per Cent in Apportionment 


By PAUL WETZLER 


Dr. R. H. Gerberding is re-elected president 


On JuLy 28, 1883, the little Baldwin 
School in St. Paul, Minn., was pur- 
chased for $500. On Sept. 23, 1883, 
there was the dedication of the first 
English Lutheran church in the North- 
west, called Memorial Church, in com- 
memoration of the 400th anniversary of 
the birth of Luther. 

A lot of history has been written in 
the short span of 65 years since that 
date. Memorial Church merged with 
St. James in 1911 to form what is now 
an outstanding church in a great city— 
the Church of the Reformation, St. Paul. 


THIS BEAUTIFUL Church of the Refor- 
mation, of which Dr. A. O. Frank is 
now pastor, was host to 200 lay and 
clergy delegates meeting in the 58th 
convention of the Synod of the North- 
west. The tone of the convention was 
set at the first gathering, the Northwest- 
ern Seminary Alumni banquet. Pres- 
ident George B. McCreary presided in 
his happy way. Speakers were Pastor 
Clemens Zeidler, Dr. Franklin Clark 
rysands ras Hoth: 

The theme was “Whither Lutheran- 
ism.” Pastor Zeidler emphasized cer- 
tain cautions. President Fry said the 
church must be a “confessing, witness- 
ing, reconciling, rebuilding and ag- 
gressive one.” Dr. Roth presented an 
optimistic view of the possibilities of 
the church influencing world trends. 

This 58th was indeed a good conven- 
tion. This was a happy, harmonious, 
earnest convention in which business 
was thoroughly yet expeditiously done, 
the sense of the world’s needs brought 
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RicuarD H. GERBERDING 
After 21 years as president, re-elected 


home and the meeting enriched by the 
messages of men of vision and convic- 
tion, notably by the president of our 
church, Dr. Franklin Clark Fry, and 
the president of Northwestern Semi- 
nary, Dr. Paul H. Roth, chaplain of 
the convention. 

Here in St. Paul, in 1891, the Synod 
of the Northwest was organized with 
seven pastors, six congregations. There 
were 343 communicant members, 656 
Sunday school scholars, total benev- 
olence of $400. In these 65 years we 
have grown to 50,094 communing mem- 
bers in 125 congregations giving 
$500,665 benevolences. The 1948 re- 
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ceipts for Lutheran World Action were 
announced at $34,000 at the end of 
April—one-third of our synodical goal. 
We are 30 per cent ahead of last year 
in regular benevolences. 

While these figures are heartening, 
members of the synod—thinking upon 
the needs of the world, multitudes 
hungering for temporal and spiritual 
food—were not satisfied. 


AT THE LAYMEN’S BANQUET a tribute 
was paid to Mr. J. K. Jensen. The 
Synod of the Northwest has had but 
two treasurers, C. A. Smith, who served 
from 1894 to 1911, and J. K. Jensen 
who resigned in 1948. Dr. Paul H. Roth 
voiced the feelings of the people of the 
Northwest Synod: “He has served our 
synod in no ordinary way—an earnest, 
devoted, studious member for more 
than 43 years, treasurer for 37 years, 
honored for his ability and counsel 
with successive terms on the executive 
board of the ULCA. He has exercised 
his office with enthusiasm, imagination, 
initiative, and genuine love. He has 
thrown himself with might into the 
great forward movements of the synod 
with unflagging zeal.” Mr. Arthur L. 
Grede, member of St. Matthew’s, Wau- 
watosa, was elected to succeed him. 

With 21 years of service to his record, 
Dr. Richard H. Gerberding was re- 
elected president on the first ballot 
with an overwhelming majority. The 
Rev. Harold Gruhn was elected secre- 
tary to succeed Dr. W. F. Bacher who 
after 20 years of service did not seek 
re-election. The Rev. Paul L. Graf, 
pastor of Holy Trinity, Kenosha, Wis., 
has been called to the office of steward- 
ship secretary, beginning Aug. 1. 

Nine men ordained are: Robert B. 
Anderson, called to Portage, Wis.: 
Robert A. Bartles, to become assistant 
pastor, Madison, Wis.; Merle G. Franke, 
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going to Frederikstad, Virgin Islands; ' | 
John H. Gerberding, called to Lan- 
caster, Wis.; Carl Oslund, to become 
assistant pastor, Lake Park, Milwaukee; 
James D. Reid, Jr., to be assistant pas- 
tor, St. Matthew’s, Wauwatosa; Howard 
A. Rice, called to Holdingford-Elm 
Dale, Minn.; Victor K. Wrigley, called 
to Milwaukee; Lloyd W. Zaudtke, called 
to Long Lake, Minn. 


SEVEN CONGREGATIONS were added to 
the roll of synod. Three are newly or- 
ganized churches at Milwaukee, Wis., 
Waukesha and Crosslake, Minn. Two 
came by transfer, from the Synod of 
Western Canada. 

After years of discussion the North- 
west Synod has an interpretation of its 
constitution restricting the admittance 
of ministers into the synod to those 
having a call to a pastorate or to some 
agency directly related to the synod. 

There was also adoption of a policy 
with reference to work among Negroes: 
“That all pastors serving in communi- 
ties where there are limited numbers 
of unchurched people of other races 
be urged to invite these people into 
their congregations on the same basis 
that other races are invited. That in 
areas where there are large numbers 
of colored people it be the policy of the 
synod as soon as possible to organize 
congregations of such races.” 

Delegates and alternates to the con- 
vention of the ULC in Philadelphia in 
October are: Pastors—A. O. Frank, 
W. H. Cooper, C. A. Puls, P. L. Wetzler, 
H. N. Stoffel, D. H. Shelhart, P. E. 
Bishop, C. H. Zeidler, A. A. Zinck, 
P. W. Roth and R. H. Gerberding. Lay- 
men—Leonard Tews, J. K. Jensen, J. W. 
Jouno, C. A. Gottschalk, L. V. Downing, 
A. L. Grede, Henry Gauer, Ronald 
Drechsler, Clarence Roe, T. E. Stump, 
Fred C. Mueller. 
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Why Can’t We Have Miracles? 


By RAYMOND T. STAMM 


It would be fine if God would always step in to save us 


from trouble, many people think. Jesus, when tempted 


in the wilderness, refused to ask for such a miracle 


“WHAT IS MAN, that Thou art mindful 
of him?” is the psalmist’s response to 
the glory of God and the mystery of 
life. But the devil, seeking souls at 
bargain prices, gives this healthy humil- 
ity a deadly twist. 

He wants men to rate themselves 
either too high or too low. If they esti- 
mate themselves soberly they will not 
sell out at any price. But if they think 
of themselves “more highly than they 
ought to think,” their pride will go 
bankrupt and he will get them at a 
bargain. 

But the souls that Lucifer wants most 
are well aware that pride was the orig- 
inal sin. To catch them he tries to 
make them so proud of their humility 
that they will mark themselves down 
until he gets them for nothing. He 
quotes Ecclesiastes, “the Preacher,” 
who says that “man hath no pre-em- 
inence over the beasts.” Then he goes 
to church and joins in the hymn in 
which the penitent sinner sings with 
amazement that the Son of God would 
bleed “for such a worm as I.” 

Thus he tries to get the saints to agree 
with the cynics on the value of man in 
God’s sight. “Man,” says he, “is a sick 
fly sitting on a broken fly-wheel spin- 
ning at random through space.” 


This is the last of three studies of our Lord's 
temptations published in "The Lutheran" in 
June. Dr. Stamm is a Gettysburg Seminary 


professor. 
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Being tempted “in all points like as 
we are,” Jesus had to find the right 
answers to the questions, ‘““What am I?” 
and “Why am I here?” From childhood 
he had been taught that God was his 
Father, and that he was to do God’s 
will and love him with all his “heart, 
mind, soul, and strength.” Under the 
preaching of John the Baptist he heard 
the call to establish God’s kingdom on 
earth as it is in heaven. But now the 
tempter came in with an “if’—‘Tf thou 
art the Son of God.” 


As GIvEN by Luke, the three tempta- 
tions in the wilderness form a series 
of increasing subtlety: Bread, Patriot- 
ism, and Providence. Common to them 
is the doubt that springs from the hard- 
est of all questions, How can a God who 
is all-powerful and all-good have made 
a world like this? For, when famine 
stalks the earth, men are tempted not 
to blame their own selfish ways, but to 
curse God. 

When their wars keep grinding the 
nations to dust, they doubt God’s prom- 
ise of a peaceful world. And when by 
their fears they belie his love, Satan 
makes bold with their far-away God to 
ask: “What is the evidence that God 
is your Father? How do you know that 
he loves you and will take care of you? 
Are you sure that it is not your own 
pride that calls you to build his king- 
dom? Have you counted the cost, and 
do you have what it takes to finish the 
work?” 
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THE BATTLE OF JESUS with these 
doubts was part of his nation’s peren- 
nial temptation. They believed that if 
a man did his part, God could be de- 
pended upon to fulfill his promise. But 
the expected rewards and punishments 
did not always materialize. When a 
good man fell into sin and was dis- 
ciplined, he knew he deserved it. But 
when he did right and had to suffer, 
where was the goodness of God? 

The faith of many was shattered. But 
others began to perceive, dimly at first, 
but with increasing clearness, a mys- 
terious factor in God’s way with men, 
which the original theory of retribution 
had not taken into account. This was 
the principle of suffering for the good 
of others, in accordance with which God 
is at work to save “them that hate him” 
as well as those who love him. 

Jesus called it the way of the Cross. 
The sharp edge of man’s protest against 
it is seen in the jeer of those who pass 
it by: “If you are the Son of God, come 
down from the cross.” 

But Jesus saw that asking for a 
miracle to exempt him from this crea- 
tive suffering would be not to trust 
but to tempt God. He knew God’s 
complaint against his chosen people, 
ever since Moses had led them out of 
Egypt: “How long will they not believe 
in me for all the signs which I have 
wrought among them?” No matter how 
wonderful the miracle, it always left 
room for doubt in the next crisis, and 
they never ceased to tempt him to per- 
form a greater one. 


Man’s HUNGER for miracles is as keen 
as his hunger for bread and political 
power. This is true because hindsight 
is always so much easier than fore- 
sight. With hindsight one can call the 
roll of the heroes of old and see how 
God wrought salvation for them. But 
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foresight is never free from the neces- 
sity to make choices and ventures of 
faith. Hence men are tempted to tempt 
God by demanding a sign which will 
assure them that all will go well. They 
want a miracle to enable them to walk 
by sight rather than by faith. 

In the Biblical sense, a “miracle” is a 
wonderful event viewed as a purposeful 
act of God to save his people from their 
sins and oppressors. A man without 
faith and spiritual sympathy and devo- 
tion to God’s saving purpose would see 
no miracle in the thing itself, no matter 
how extraordinary. Yet desire for out- 
ward physical signs to verify what can 
come only as an inward spiritual cer- 
tainty is present even in the greatest 
heroes of faith. Moses had his rod, 
Gideon his fleece, Elijah his answer by 
fire from heaven, and Hezekiah his sign 
on the sundial. i 


Mosks was not wrong in wanting as- 
surance that God would go with him. 
But his confidence had to be based on 
faith, and not on a rod that turned into 
a serpent and then back into a rod 
again. It had to grow out of his own 
moral character, his deep compassion 
for the oppressed, his patience, his 
faithfulness, and his willingness to suf- 
fer and intercede for others even to the 
point of praying to be blotted out of 
God’s book, if that was necessary to 
save his rebellious people. 

These were the essentials, and with- 
out them all his mighty signs would 
have been no better than the magic for 
which the Egyptians were famous. No 
wonder-working rod could add any- 
thing to them, but it could—and it did 
—betray Moses in a moment of anger 
to strike the rock in Kadesh instead of 
speaking to it as the Lord had told him 
to do. 

Gideon’s ephod, which became “a 
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snare” to him and his house, was only 
the logical consequence of the kind of 
faith that had driven him to make his 
experiment with the fleece. The re- 
membrance of that wonderful sign did 
not make a man instead of a “bramble” 
out of his son Abimelech, nor did it keep 
Gideon’s people from again deserting 
God for Baal. 

What might have happened to Elijah’s 
faith if fire had not fallen from heaven 
can be imagined from his headlong 
flight from Jezebel and his prayer to 
die, despite his great victory on Mount 
Carmel. He had to learn that the Lord 
was not in the fire, nor in the wind and 
the earthquake, but in “a still small 
voice.” And the shadow that turned 
back “10 degrees” in promise of Heze- 
kiah’s recovery became an omen, not 
of wisdom and faith, but of folly in 
handling the international situation in 
which he was caught like a bird in a 
cage. 


Not many religious folk are as crass 
in demanding these physical proofs of 
the trustworthiness of the promises of 
Scripture as are the snake-handlers 
and poison-swallowers. But one can 
be just as presumptuous in putting God 
to the test in such matters as tithing 
and Sabbath observance. 

Malachi’s remedy for depression was 
to bring the tithes to the temple: 
“Prove me now herewith, saith the 
Lord of hosts, if I will not open you 
the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” 

The prophet was right in believing 
that worship is vital to the existence 
of a nation and that the generous spirit 
which is manifested in giving a tenth 
to the Lord is indispensable for a sound 
economy. But that did not mean that 
tithing by itself would bring prosperity. 
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Tithe or no tithe, Alexander the Great 
and his successors would not by-pass 


‘Palestine on their road to conquest and 


leave the faithful tithers and Sabbath 
observers as a Utopian community 
walled in from the rest of the world. 
Nor could faithfulness to the Ten Com- 
mandments save a businessman from 
the consequences of poor judgment, or 
guarantee that he would not go bank- 
rupt in competition with his unscrup- 
ulous neighbors. 

God would have no man or nation 
safe until all men and nations loved 
him and obeyed his commandments, 
Meanwhile the material rewards of 
obedience did not always come, and by 
the principle of social solidarity the 
faithful had to suffer because of and 
with the unfaithful. 

If a man was not satisfied with the 
reward of his own generous heart, and 
if he was not willing to bear the cross of 
vicarious, creative suffering, his rebel- 
lion and bitterness were bound to be as 
great as his previous faithfulness. 
Malachi complained that his people had 
wearied the Lord with the most cynical 
of all questions, “Where is the God of 
justice?” 


THAT QUESTION could not be answered 
by casting oneself down from the pin- 
nacle of the temple, nor by coming 
down from the cross. Such a miracle 
would have been both irreverent and 
irrelevant. Yet Satan, trying to befog 
the difference between trusting and 
tempting God, reminded Jesus that the 
Messiah was expected to perform 
super-miracles. He advised him to test 
those wonderful promises in the Ninety- 
first Psalm. How else could he know 
that he was God’s Son and be sure 
that his heavenly Father had sent him . 
to be the Saviour of men? 

Jesus refused. He knew that good 
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people did not always escape “the ar- 
row that flieth by day”; that the plague 
like the sunrise was impartial to the 
evil and the good; and that the right- 
eous, instead of trampling “the young 
lion and the serpent” under foot, were 
often bitten or torn to pieces. 

Sickness and storm, injustice and 
death had played no favorites with Job, 
and Jesus did not expect exemption 
from the hard conditions which God 
saw fit to impose upon all other men. 
He believed that all things were pos- 
sible with God, and he did perform 
many miracles. But he also prayed, 
“Thy will be done,” and he rejected 
the role of “the Superman.” “I am in 
the midst of you as he that serveth,” 
said he. 


By contrast, from the days of 
Lamech, a Cain-minded race comes 
strutting down the centuries, claiming 
to have and to be “that power of God 
which is called Great.” Like Simon of 
Samaria, our Superman practices magic 
and amazes the nations. He tells them 
that he is “The Great Somebody.” He 
offers Balaam the soothsayer “his house 
full of silver and gold” for the magical 
formula to curse his enemies, and he 
even imagines that God’s Holy Spirit 
can be bought. 

Yet he stands in terror of Fortune 
and Fate, always on the lookout for his 
unlucky days. He goes to the astrolo- 
gers to get the stars on his side. To 
win something for nothing, he puts up 
his money at the gambling casino and 
performs his devotions at the shrine 
of St. Bingo. For all his pretensions, 
he is only a child, afraid of the Dark 
and the Cross. 

People who seek signs and wonders 
become an easy mark for quacks and 
pretenders, and their hunger for mir- 
acles helps to estrange religion from 
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science. They want a God who as- 
sembles his world out of nothing in 
the flash of a second, and they falter 
and fear and confuse it with “secular 
philosophy” when the astronomer glor- 
ifies God by stretching man’s minds to- 
wards Infinity and setting his watch 
by the time-clock of evolution. Every 
common bush may be alive with God, 
but they will not turn aside to perceive 
him unless the flame is visible and the 
bush though burning is not consumed. 

The God who reveals his laws of 
health in the tedious research of the 
laboratory is hidden by their impa- 
tience to go for instantaneous healing 
to the grottoes of miracle, spreading 
contagion and keeping superstition 
alive. Frantically they call for a mora- 
torium on science and invention until 
man’s moral control can catch up with 
his instruments of power. 


INSTEAD OF taking this dangerous lag 
as God’s call to men to snap out of their 
spiritual laziness, a sign-seeking faith 
is tempted to join the pessimists who 
do not believe that the kingdom of God 
will ever be possible within history, and 
who look for a miraculous catastrophe 
to “break in” from “Above” and “Be- 
yond.” “Oh that Thou wouldst rend 
the heavens and come down,” replaces 
the prayer, “Thy kingdom come to us 
and in us and through us.” This readi- 
ness to think of God as an absentee 
landlord and to concede the devil’s 
claim to “all the kingdoms of the world” 
is a more formidable road-block to 
progress than all the wars of history put 
together. 

This miracle-faith is exposed to 
moral blind spots and spiritual short- 
sightedness. God’s “chosen one” may 
be smug and pitiless when “a thou- 
sand” fall at his side and “ten thou- 
sand” at his right hand. Untroubled 
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that so many are being destroyed to 
save so few, he does not ask whether 
that is God’s ratio, or whether the quota 
of the saved has been fixed by a pride- 
ful, vengeful constriction in the minds 
of “the elect” themselves. 

It is true that neither the individual 
nor the nation of which he is a member 
can be worth their salt without a sense 
of being called of God to make a spe- 
cial contribution to the ongoing proc- 
esses of history. But, as Jesus saw when 
he chose the way of the cross, this pur- 
pose must be to save and to serve all 
others, and not to dominate or destroy 
them. He rebuked James and John 
for wanting to call down fire from 
heaven upon the inhospitable Samari- 
tans, and he refused to lead a violent 
revolution in Palestine. 


Too oFTEN these “chosen ones” have 
ears that hear the thunder as the voice 
of God’s wrath and eyes that see in the 
lightning his judgment on sin, but are 
slow of heart to trust the invincible 
mercy of the unspectacular Potter who 
stands through the ages amid the burnt- 
out hopes of history, patiently reshap- 
ing the clay that was marred. They say 
that God sends wars to punish sinners 
but do not explain why a God who is 
sane and good should choose a madness 
that starves children too young to know 
his Ten Commandments, brings tor- 
ment and death to millions who have 
been doing their best to obey him, 
hardens men’s hearts to curse him in- 
stead of repenting, and produces 70 
times more sins than it purges. 

They are right in warning that the 
only way out of this “human predica- 
ment” is to repent, but many of them 
have no real confidence that their re- 
pentance can ever be implemented to 
save society as well as the individuals 
who compose it. 
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Jesus plumbed the darkness as deeply 


as the most cynical pessimist. But he 


chose to take Providence on faith, exalt 
mercy over judgment, and reveal to 
men that God is love. This required 
the cross of self-investment through 
creative suffering for the good of others. 
The cross stood waiting by “the narrow 
gate,” but Jesus regarded every entice- 
ment to travel the “broad way” that 
leads to destruction as “tempting God.” 


WHAT HE Dip then, and, through his 
Spirit indwelling his Body the Church, 
has been doing ever since, is an open 
book. All men can read, if they will, 
their value to God, to themselves and 
each other, and can learn how to prove 
that the devil’s maxim, “Every man has 
his price,” is the primeval lie of the 
father of lies. 

Those who seek Jesus will not find 
him a spiritual isolationist living on 
“locusts and wild honey” in the desert 
of life. He will be in the carpenter shop 
earning his bread instead of asking for 
a miracle to prove God’s love and ex- 
empt him from toil and suffering. His 
disciples will not worship Satan by sub- 
stituting the cruel religion of the pa- 
trioteer for the worship of God. Nor 
will they withdraw from politics to per- 
mit the nations to say, “My country, 
right or wrong.” 

They need not pray for a pillar of fire 
to give light in the night, nor for a 
cloud to guide them by day, for theirs 
is the inner light of the Spirit of Jesus. 
By it they read God’s purpose steadily 
and see it whole. Assured by faith that 
their names are written in God’s book 
of life, they look unto Jesus who learned 
obedience “with strong crying and 
tears” and thereby “brought many sons 
to glory.” No temptation confronted 
their Lord except such as is common 
to man. “Who follows in his train?” 
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Greed and Grace 


By AMOS JOHN TRAVER 


Two MORE VIvID contrasts in character 
could not be imagined than the greed 
of Judas and the grace of Mary of 
Bethany. They are recorded by all 
four evangelists. For purposes of study 
we shall first give attention to the awful 
treachery of Judas. (It is recorded in 
verses 1, 2, 10 and 11.) 

The chief priests and their associates 
saw clearly that so long as Jesus lived 
their position was in jeopardy. We 
must give them credit for believing 
that it was for the interests of their re- 
ligion and their nation that Jesus die. 
They committed the same sin that 
countless others have committed when 
they stooped to sly plots to gain what 
they thought was a good end. 

With the shouts of the crowds on 
Palm Sunday still ringing in their ears, 
they feared popular uprising if they 
should move directly to Jesus’ arrest. 
Also they feared Roman reprisals on 
all the Jews, themselves included, if a 
tumult should arise. Roman soldiers 
were on the alert when Jerusalem was 
crowded with pilgrims. Probably they 
had decided not to act until after the 
Passover, when the crowds dwindled. 


THEN JupDAs played into their hands. 
It seems that he came directly to them 
from the feast described in the rest of 
our passage. His rebuke from Jesus 
after he had objected to Mary’s graceful 
act was one thing too much for his pride. 
The chief priests were particularly 
happy that one of the 12 should offer 
to betray Jesus. They bargained with 
Judas for 30 pieces of silver, temple 
money. Matthew records the amount, 
no doubt having in mind the prophecy 
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KNOW THE BIBLE 


Mark 14:1-I1. Parallel readings: Matthew 26: 
1-16; Luke 22:1-6; John 12:1-I1. 


of Zechariah (11:12). It was the aver- 
age price of a slave and worth about 
half the value of Mary’s vial of oint- 
ment. It may have been a first payment 
of a larger sum agreed upon. 

Many have tried to excuse Judas, at 
least partially. They have suggested 
that he never believed that Jesus would 
let himself be slain and that his act 
would force him to use his divine pow- 
ers to seize the throne of Israel. Yet 
there is nothing in the record of Judas 
that pictures him as anything but a nar- 
row, greedy materialist. Why he was 
chosen by Jesus is a mystery. One 
would like to think that he had pos- 
sibilities of greatness. He had not 
proved trustworthy as treasurer of the 
12. John says, “He was a thief, and as 
he had the money box he used to take 
what was put into it.” It should disturb 
us thoroughly that one could be in the 
daily company of Jesus and turn out 
so badly. Greed about little things leads 
to great betrayals. 


TURNING TO the events connected with 
the feast of Simon the leper, we have 
the contrasting grace of Mary. This 
story must not be confused with the 
feast of another Simon recorded in 
Luke 7:36-50. No doubt Simon had 
been a leper healed by Jesus. He gave 
the feast in honor of his Bethany 
neighbor, Lazarus, who had been raised 
from the tomb. Martha, Lazarus’ sister, 
served. John seems to differ from the 
rest of the evangelists in dating the 
feast on the Saturday before Palm Sun- 
day. The time is not important. 

The preparation of pure ointments 
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from herbs and flowers is a very expen- 
sive business. Mary had a vial of “costly 
ointment of pure nard.” Her heart 
overflowed with love for the Christ who 
had restored her brother to life. She 
broke the vial, anointed Jesus’ feet and 
head, and wiped his feet with her hair. 
It was a gesture of real grace. 


WE May WELL believe that it was 
Judas who stirred the indignation of 
the rest of the apostles. He gave the 
most plausible excuse for his indigna- 
tion. A large sum of money was rep- 
resented by this gift and it might have 
fed many poor people. So he reproached 
her, literally “growled” at her, and the 
rest of the apostles joined the chorus. 

How often is such a reproach given 
those who seek to make the house of 
God beautiful. “Why build such a beau- 
tiful church? Why place such costly 
appointments for worship? Why not 
use the money to feed the poor?” One 
expression of love for Christ is our gifts 
and memorials to adorn his church. 

Jesus hastened to the defense of 
Mary. The poor would not go hungry 
because of her gift. The disciples of 
Jesus were responsive to the needs 
of the poor always. It is not a case of 
this or that, of beauty or charity. We 
can and should use both methods for 
the expression of our love for Christ. 

Jesus also pointed out a significance 
to Mary’s gift that she herself could 
not have understood. The shadow of 
death was upon him. He was soon to 
feel the hatred of cruel men. He was 
to hang upon a cross, despised by his 
enemies and deserted by his friends. 
There would be no tenderness, no 
gesture of love to relieve the drab 
ugliness of man’s inhumanity. He 
would carry with him to the cross the 
memory of the loving act of Mary. She 
succeeded in anointing him for burial 
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while the women who hurried to the 
tomb on Easter morning arrived too 
late. So much the more welcome was 
her loving act. 


LITERALLY TRUE was Jesus’ promise, 
“wherever the gospel is preached in the 
whole world what she has done will be 
told in memory of her.” Greed defeats 
itself. Judas who grasped for money 
lost his 30 pieces of silver and his life 
in addition. Mary, who gave her most 
precious possession in love to Jesus, re- 
ceived a memorial that still lives. How 
true it is that we have only what we 
give and lose only what we grasp. 

Some years ago a Methodist pastor 
was a neighbor of mine. He had the 
gift of prayer. One phrase that oc- 
curred frequently in his prayers was 
“Let us worship God in the beauty of 
holiness and the holiness of beauty.” 
His ministry was crowned by the build- 
ing of a truly beautiful church. It is 
almost perfect in its appointments for 
worship. I have thought often that he 
would have understood Mary of Beth- 
any. Certainly gifts to benevolence 
were not neglected, though the finan- 
cial strain of building was great. In that 
church it is not difficult to realize the 
presence of God and to find oneself in 
tune with the infinite. Dedicated beauty 
is an acceptable gift to the Lord. Where 
such gifts have been made charity will 
not be neglected. 

The grace of Mary was not only in 
the character of her gift but in the mo- 
tives that prompted it. She was expect- 
ing nothing in return. It was a gift of 
love and gratitude. She was not hoping 
for recognition. She wanted only to 
express her love. Love and gratitude 
make any gift acceptable to Christ. 
Mary first gave herself in devotion to 
Jesus. Graceful giving is like that. 
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Orders or Suggestions 


AT EIGHT O'CLOCK in the morning the 
air was already so thick and hot you 
felt you could cut-it like warm cake. 
I tumbled the clothes from the washer 
to the basket with a weary sigh. They 
seemed to weigh a ton. I felt sure that 
if I attempted to hoist them up the 
basement stairs my back would crack. 

I left them and trudged upstairs in 
search of Mark. He was standing by 
the front door glancing hastily at the 
comics before he dashed to the bus. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I caught you. I 
wonder if you’d mind coming quickly 
and giving me a hand with the clothes- 
basket before you go?” 

“Now? Ill miss the bus sure, if I 
wait any longer. I just wanted to look 
at the paper before I left. Leave the 
stuff where it is and I’ll help you this 
evening.” 

“This evening? Really, Mark, that 
doesn’t make sense. You know I can’t 
put a ioad of laundry on the line in the 
evening. These things have to get dry 
by this afternoon.” 

“But golly, Mother, I’ve got to get 
rolling. After all, I'm only an office 
boy, even if the boss is a friend of Dad’s. 
I can’t stroll in at noon.” 

“T know that very well, but you could 
have had the wash upstairs while we’ve 
been talking.” I could feel my temper 


slipping. Dealing with an almost grown- 


up son is not hard when I have all the 
time in the world, but when there is 
something I want done immediately— 


As THouGcH to further infuriate me, 
Mark turned back to the paper. 

“Of all the rude, selfish—” I exploded. 

Mark looked at me, startled and ag- 
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grieved. “Well, for pity sake, if it means 
that much to you, I guess I can carry 
a little wash upstairs.” 

‘TI guess you can,” I snorted ungra- 
ciously and turned away to hide the 
trembling of my lips. With great dig- 
nity—I hoped—I mounted the stairs. 
Perhaps running a comb through my 
hair and powdering my nose would 
calm me. 

I was surprised’to meet Jerry at the 
head of the steps. I thought he had 
gone over to the church. The last day 
of vacation school there are so many 
things to arrange we both like to get an 
early start. 

“What in the world’s happened to 
you?” he asked. 

“T’ve just been telling our son what 
I think of him—and it’s not much, let 
me tell you. He—” 

“O, K., your majesty,” Mark’s voice 
soared from the floor below. ‘“‘The wash 
is in the yard and I am off to town. 
See you about six.” 

“Doesn’t sound much disturbed,” ob- 
served Jerry, the twinkle in his eye that 
mention of Mark so often brings. 


“No, IT JUST SEEMS to roll off. I can’t 
understand it. If we were the sort of 
people who habitually shouted at our 
children, you could see that they might 
not understand anything else. They 
might think we didn’t mean what we 
said unless we bawled them out. But 
you know we haven’t been that way. 
We've been courteous and talked things 
over from the time they were old 
enough to reason at all. We haven’t 
demanded blind obedience. Maybe 
we’ve been wrong. For it seems just 
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lately that whatever I suggest is just 
what they don’t want to do.” As I 
talked I made my way to my dressing- 
table. Jerry leaned in the doorway. 

When he replied, his tone was casual, 
but I’ve lived with him too long to be 
deceived. I know when he’s in earnest. 
“I suppose,” he wound his watch gently 
as he spoke, “we could try giving fewer 
suggestions.” 

“Fewer suggestions?” I looked at him 
in amazement. 

“Fewer suggestions,’ he repeated 
with a smile. “Ever stop to think that 
in a polite, co-operative family—and 
that’s what ours is, even if the young- 
sters do seem to be going through a re- 
bellious stage—that little phrase, ‘I 
wonder if you would— becomes an or- 
der?” 

“No, I hadn’t thought of it quite that 
way, but I suppose it does.” 

“When we say, ‘Will you please do 
so and so?’, we aren’t asking them 
really. Any answer but ‘yes’ would be 
rude and ungrateful.” 


“You MEAN that when I discover 
that the whole family is running short 
of clothes and I get the wash ready to 
hang out before vacation school, I 
should lug it up from the cellar, even if 
I hardly slept last night in all this heat 
and I feel ready to keel over?” 

“Of course, not!” His tone was tender 
and soothing, but it didn’t soothe my 
irritated sense of being imposed upon. 
“You are the general around here and 
you have every right to give orders. 
Otherwise we’d be in an awful mess. 
You don’t demand half enough of us.” 

“I’m afraid I’m not very intelligent 
this morning. Perhaps it’s the heat, but 
this whole conversation sounds to me 
like double talk. I don’t demand enough 
but I should make fewer suggestions. 
Forgive me if I say I don’t get it.” 
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JERRY LOOKED uncomfortable but ae 
plowed ahead. “I think what I’m really 
trying to say is—Give orders or make 
suggestions, but don’t give your orders 
in the form of suggestions. Then the 
family can tell which you really mean 
and which are just what they seem, 
matters of no consequence.—Take yes- 
terday, you said, ‘How would you like 
to pick up some fish when you come by 
the market?’ It wasn’t convenient but 
I thought you really needed it, so I 
sandwiched a trip to the market in with 
the rest of the things I had to do in 
town only to find that you had provi- 
visions for dinner and were just going 
to keep the fish for tonight if I hap- 
pened to get it.” 

I started to laugh at the thought of 
my poor husband trying to please me 
and not knowing how. “Poor Mr. Mil- 
quetoaste!” But he knew that I knew 
there was nothing of our friend Casper 
in his consideration. 

The hurt of Mark’s rudeness was 
wiped out by our laughter as though 
it had never been. “Just the same,” I 
defended myself, “Mark knew very well 
what I meant. If you had heard our 
conversation, you’d know. However, 
I’m willing to admit that he’s so weary 
of all my ‘suggestions’ that he’s defying 
them just to show his independence.” 

“A well-known American trait,” 
Jerry laughed. 


I HEARD JOAN moving about in her 
room. “Get this,’ I advised my hus- 
band. I raised my voice. “Joan, there’s 
a basket of clothes in the yard. I washed 
them. Mark carried them upstairs and 
I’d like you to hang them, please.— 
Definite?” 

“Definite,” Jerry admitted. 

“OQ K.” Joan’s loafers clattered on 
the stairs. 

“It worked,” I marveled. “This time.” 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Hankering? 


My husband is kept extremely busy in 
his work. He is getting along well, but I 
am paying the price for it. We can hardly 
ever go out together, and when he has a 
little time he is too tired to go out or he 
wants to do something at home. I see 
other couples going visiting, to the movies, 
for walks, and for auto rides. Nothing 
like that for me! All I know is the same 
four walls, work, and loneliness. 

Would it be all right for me to go out 
with one or two men friends who are free? 
It would be purely a friendly matter— 
nothing more. What other chance is there? 


Didn’t you know about your hus- 
band’s job before your wedding? Are 
you telling the whole truth or are you 
hiding something? What has happened 
that you are so eager to get out—even 
with other men? Are you using your 
husband’s hours as a cloak for some- 
thing else? 

Many a man is unable to control his 
hours of work. If one is going to earn 
a living he has to fit into the plan of 
the undertaking, business, or profession 
in which he is serving. Maybe he is out 
of his home more than is proper—and 
more than he prefers. Certainly, over 
Saturday and Sunday you have some 
opportunity of going out together. You 
can do no better than to attend church 
services regularly; that will help ce- 
ment a mutual loyalty, furnish new vi- 
sion and inspiration, and help to keep 
you both on an even keel. Everyone 
needs to get out and have a change, 
but when such opportunities are cur- 
tailed, he can substitute the contacts 
provided by radio, telephone, and read- 
ing matter. 

What is preventing your going out 
with other women—to church societies, 
civic organizations, book clubs, and 
other groups? Search yourself, try 
again to get your direction, throw your 
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foolish yearning out the window, and 
take your marriage seriously. Read 
F. V. Keuren’s Christian Marriage. 


Number One problem 


I have listened to several discussions of 
the problems of young people. There is 
wide difference of opinion as to which is 
the most important problem—the one upon 
which most depends. And they couldn’t 
agree as to which of the Ten Command- 
ments is the most important. 


There have been many classifications 
of the problems of youth. Some young 
people and their leaders cite problems 
which others rule out. Stress is placed 
at different points by different people. 
Actually the gravity of difficulties varies 
from person to person. One’s environ- 
ment, native intelligence, home train- 
ing, community, and companions—all 
make a difference. 

A good many young people feel that 
the moral problem is the most pressing 
one—what is right, what is wrong, and 
what makes them so. This suggestion 
comes as near as one may hope to get. 
The moral problem is ever present, is 
lifelong, is individual and social, and 
affects all other issues. Unless this is- 
sue is properly met, it becomes almost 
impossible to meet other problems ade- 
quately. 

A number of years ago a large num- 
ber of people were asked to grade the 
Ten Commandments as to importance— 
ranking them in a series, one to 10. 
There was wide disagreement. Com- 
mandments rated as most important by 
some were given the lowest rank by 
others. Agreement, obviously, is im- 
possible—and unimportant. 

The whole moral question is really 
one, and it needs to be faced on Jesus’ 
basis—the law of understanding love. 

—EARL S. RUDISILL 
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Among announcements that were 
spoken by the pastor of our congrega- 
tion at a recent chief service was one 
heard less frequently than could be 
wished. It was the declaration of an 
approaching marriage service and an 
invitation to the members of the con- 
gregation to be present, and, if they 
know their Common Service Book’s 
provisions for the marriage covenant, 
to participate. The persons directly 
concerned in this marriage have the 
cordial interest of their fellow mem- 
bers. They have been, as the saying 
goes, born and bred in that community 
of believers. The parents, the mother 
as a teacher and the father as a choir 
member and church councilman, made 
their religion a vital factor in their 
home life. Thence into the activities 
of the congregation was a logical step. 
The marriage took place “in church,” 
and thus their fellow believers were 
enabled to join in asking divine bless- 
ing on the nuptial covenant. 


An ancient rite 

Publication of the banns, as the an- 
nouncement of a coming marriage is 
titled, is one custom of the Lutheran 
Church of which the origin is Roman 
Catholic. Official sanction was given it 
by the Lateran Council in a.p. 1215. Its 
primary purpose was protective, in that 
public notice in advance of the con- 
tract’s making enabled the ministering 
priest to be informed of any eccles- 
iastical obstacle to officiating. 

It continues to be the practice of the 
Roman Catholics in America, especially 
where one or both parties to the cove- 
nant are immigrants and might have a 
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connection “in the old country.” This 
objective is recognized by our Lutheran 
Order for Marriage, but preceding it in 
the formula for publication is the decla- 
ration, “They (the parties to the mar- 
riage) desire that prayer be made for 
them, that they may enter into this 
union in the Name of the Lord and be 
prospered in it.” 


Time for courtship 

Not long ago we read in one of our 
local dailies the assertion that too few 
opportunities are now available for 
what an earlier generation called court- 
ship. It is not a subject on which we 
claim to have data that would enable 
us to speak with authority; but since 
the lack of time and space constitute 
factors of haste, and in view of the 
Church’s efforts to reduce what are 
called “hasty marriages” to a minimum 
in number, we make use of the state- 
ment for what it is worth. It has some 
practical phases. 

One of these is the tendency of mod- 
ern life to reduce to a dangerous extent 
the amount of entertainment which a 
girl can offer to her boy friend. (We 
think the term is the correct one.) Time 
was when the parlor was an indispens- 
able room in every respectable home. 
To the use of it the daughter could 
lodge a claim, even though it meant 
the kitchen for her parents. In the 
present shortage of housing and the 
crowded conditions of domestic life that 
function of the parlor is probably im- 
possible of application. But the sub- 
stitutes for assigning the daughter the 
parlor, in which her parents might give 
the young man “the once over” and 
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which enabled domestic problems to 
be given consideration, do not commend 
themselves to us. 

Anyone who has contacts with the 
youth of today and observes the man- 
ner in which they accept the obligations 
of the times must credit them with 
some high qualities of character. We 
encounter them in crowds as they leave 
their employment for lunch or at the 
close of the day’s hours of labor. They 
jam vehicles of transportation, and 
many of them require long periods of 
time in getting to and from the em- 
ployment that enables them to con- 
tribute to the family budget. In many 
cases they provide the major part of 
the family income. Homes are often 
lacking in what an earlier generation 
deemed essential furniture and floor 
space on which to set it. No doubt some 
of the weaknesses of our codes of con- 
duct, and some of the errors of “our 
economy” can be traced to the limita- 
tions of domestic equipment. 

We would be inclined to paraphrase 
the lament of the city father who wished 
he could find a good country school to 
which he could send his son. We would 
be less attracted to that presidential 
campaign of some decades ago that was 
charged with promising a chicken in 
every pot and a two-car garage for 
every family. We would be content 
with a house containing enough rooms 
so that Mary could have a place of such 
privacy as would enable William to get 
down on his knees and say without fear 
of interruption, “Mary, I love you.” 
You can’t have honey without bees and 
you can’t have proposals of marriages 
without an environment of privacy. 


Another repetition 

We noted somewhat casually at first, 
and then more seriously, that the date 
of this issue is June 30. Independence 
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Day, to use a familiar phrase, is just 
around the corner. This year it will 
have a particular appeal to the multi- 
tude of folk who are employed, due 
to the juxtaposition of Sunday and the 
following day which will also be a va- 
cation. On many jobs the implements 
of industry, the machines, pens, pen- 
cils, and typewriters will cease opera- 
tion. The younger folk at least will de- 
vote the period from Friday night, July 
2, to Tuesday, July 6, to pleasure. There 
is a residue of 72 hours on which one’s 
work has small claim. 


In the main beneficial 

The comment is unlikely to be denied 
that the break in routine has merit. 
Employers grumble about interruption 
of business and employees complain 
that they have no zeal for their return 
to routine duties. But for the most part 
both labor and industry are agreed that 
the chance to rest is beneficial. 

It is not good form to preach about 
the significance of secular and religious 
holidays. But we defy fashion in order 
to write enough to be a reminder that 
Sunday and July 4 may well turn our 
thoughts to two freedoms. No “econ- 
omy” is able to disregard the division 
of days into seven-day groups and the 
assignment of one of them to rest from 
labor. That we in America should once 
a year give heed to the anniversary 
of our liberty is nothing more than an 
expression of gratitude for what our 
God-fearing fathers have obtained and 
preserved for us. Especially this cur- 
rent year, when so many kinds of at- 
tacks are aimed at our free institutions, 
the time is allotted to us we believe by 
the God who authorized Sunday’s sa- 
credness. We should give devotional 
recognition to the two days. 


—NATHAN R. MELHORN 
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Roanoke College Trustees Grant President Retirement Status Jan. 1, 1949 


“The time has come when the development of Roanoke College requires a quality of 


aggressive leadership which I am no longer able to provide.” 


So said Roanoke College’s 


venerable president, Dr. Charles J. Smith, in requesting his board of trustees to grant 


him retirement status as of January 1, 1949. 


His action came as no surprise. Last 
summer Dr. Smith had suggested that a 
committee canvass the field for his suc- 
cessor. He had told them, “I have always 
believed that when an executive attains 
the age of 65, he should give his employers 
an opportunity to replace him with a 
younger and more aggressive man.” 

Pleading “reasons of health which have 
necessitated a reduced working schedule,” 
Dr. Smith termed his 28 years in the pres- 
idency as “very happy ones. As for my 
future, I do not expect to be idle, but hope 
to do some speaking and writing, and to 
engage in other useful activities which 
have hitherto been denied me by the pres- 
sure of administrative duties.” 

Concerning “Doctor Charlie’s” quarter- 
century-plus of service, the Roanoke Times 
commented editorially “he has guided the 
destinies of Roanoke College, supplying 
the institution with brilliant and effective 
leadership which has enhanced its en- 
viable standing in the forefront of Amer- 
ican small colleges and which has con- 
tributed richly to its reputation for sound 
scholarship, right ideals and thorough 
training for successive generations of col- 
lege students... .” 

Although widely known and respected 
as a public speaker and civic leader, Dr. 
Smith has attracted most attention on his 
vigorous support of universal military 
training and his equally ardent opposition 
to subsidized athletic programs in the small 
colleges. Nationwide interest was shown 
in Dr. Smith’s logic in guiding Roanoke 
College policy-making in the dropping of 
intercollegiate football. 

“All informed thoughtful supporters of 
the college,” he said, “have recognized the 
impossibility of operating a good college 
and a good football team at the same time. 
We have made our choice in favor of the 
good college.” 
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Roanoxke’s “Docror CHARLIE” 
.. making way for youth 


Having acceded to Dr. Smith’s request 
for retirement status, the Roanoke College 
board of trustees will meet at a date not 
yet designated to select his successor. 
Meanwhile, a five-man committee, headed 
by ULC Executive Board member Dr. 
J. J. Scherer, Jr., continues to canvass 
the field. 


Winnipeg Pastor Honored 

The Rev. Runolfur Marteinsson, retired 
Icelandic Synod pastor, received the de- 
gree of doctor of divinity from his alma 
mater, Gustavus Adolphus, on May 30. 
A member of the class of ’95, he had headed 
the Jon Bjarnason Academy during most 
of its 27-year existence, retiring in 1940 
when the school was closed by the Ice- 
landic Synod. 

Currently, Dr. Marteinsson is writing a 
biography of Dr. Jon Bjarnason, of Winni- 
peg, and supplying occasionally in scat- 
tered Canadian parishes of his synod. He 
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is completing his 49th year in the ministry, 
having been graduated from Chicago Semi- 
nary 50 years ago. 


Young in Spirit 

“T still consider myself a young man” 
was Dean E. E. Flack’s reply to the con- 
gratulations of the Wittenberg College 
Board of Directors on May 26 when the 
completion of his 25 
years of service as 
professor at Hamma 
Divinity School was 
noted. Dean Flack 
came to Hamma in 
1923 and has served 
as professor of Old 
and New Testament, 
as secretary of the 
faculty, and since 
1940 as dean. 

He attended Car- 
thage College, grad- 
uated from Wittenberg College in 1916, 
received an M.A. degree at the University 
of Chicago, an S.T.M. at Hamma, a Th.D. 
at Augustana, and a D.D. at Midland. In 
1937 he lectured in German universities 
and was a delegate to the Edinburgh Con- 
ference. Before his seminary teaching he 
was pastor of Advent Church, Chicago. 

Dr. Flack has served the church at large 
as a delegate to ULC conventions and is at 
present a member of the Board of Social 
Missions. He is also chairman of the Ohio 
Synod’s committee on social missions. He 
has been co-editor of the Old Testament 
Commentary, and has written many mag- 
azine and review articles. At present he is 
editing Hamma Digest, the seminary pub- 
lication. * 


Kempson Named AMHC Head 

The Rev. J. Obert Kempson has been 
named president of the newly organized 
Association of Mental Hospital Chaplains. 
The organization is to be composed of 
chaplains from mental hospitals and will 
include members of all faiths as well as 
all persons carrying on religious ministry 
to the mentally ill. 
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Chaplain Kempson is a member of the 
South Carolina Synod and is chaplain of 
the South Carolina State Hospital at 
Columbia. 


Contributions in Illinois Synod 
Run Ahead of Budget Schedule 


By Pavut T. Herscu 


SPRINGFIELD — During the first five months 
of 1948, congregations of the Illinois Synod 
contributed 48 per cent of the 
synodical budget. Figures just 
released by synod treasurer 
Roy L. Fosberg indicates this sum of 
$112,393 represents 117 per cent of the 
basic budget for the five-month period 
ending June 1, or 73 per cent of double 
apportionment due in the same period. 

At this rate, Illinois Synod should be 
well over the 100 per cent mark at the 
close of the year, but unless more inten- 
sive steps are taken, will fall short of the 
double apportionment goal. In the Central 
Conference congregations are contributing 
on about the same average as other 
churches in the synod. 

Grace CuurcH, Peoria, the Rev. Eldred 
Trede, pastor, reports its full Lutheran 
World Action quota raised by means of 
Lenten self-denial offerings. In the first 
five months, 54 per cent of its double ap- 
portionment goal for the year has been 
paid ($1,521 of the quota of $2,830). On 
Memorial Sunday cathedral chimes were 
dedicated. 

GRACE CHURCH, CHAMPAIGN, the Rev. 
Aksel Larsen, pastor, reports payment to 
date of 68 per cent of double apportion- 
ment, 43 per cent of LWA. A service at 
8.15 A. M. has recently been added to re- 
lieve crowding at the chief service. Guest 
speaker at May 30 services was Rector 
Fritz J. D. Holmgren of Bromma Parish, 
Stockholm, Sweden, in this country at- 
tending the centennial convention of the 
Augustana Synod. 

LurHerR Memorrat Church, Quincy, the 
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Rev. Lynian H. Grimes, pastor, paid 48 
per cent of regular apportionment May 31, 
and 54-per cent of Lutheran World Ac- 
tion. Fifty-three new members have been 
received since Jan. 1, a result of an evan- 
gelism program. A new 16mm. sound mov- 
ing picture projector and screen have re- 
cently been acquired. 

St. Marx’s Church, Washington, the 
Rev. Carl Kammeyer, pastor, received a 
LWA offering 15 per cent in excess of 
quota in May, and has its double appor- 
tionment of the year paid. A new chapel 
has just been completed. Thus far this 
year 67 members have been received and 
37 children baptized. 

THE RrEv. HERMAN WENNERMARK, Mere- 
dosia, reports that St. John’s Church has 
paid its LWA quota in full, and Trinity is 
working toward that end. At present the 
double apportionment “is not in sight, but 
there is a possibility that it may be 
reached.” On May 23, St. John’s dedicated 
a new addition to the church building. 
The room, furnished with altar, lectern 
and organ, will serve.as a chapel for minor 
services and will house the Sunday school 
primary department. Of the total cost of 
$5,000, only $600 yet remains unpaid. The 
dedicatory address was delivered by the 
Rev. Wilbur Allen, Synod’s mission pastor. 

First LUTHERAN Church, Decatur, Pas- 
tors Roland G. Riechmann and Duane M. 
Schroeder, reports LWA quota well on the 
way to payment in full as well as a sub- 
stantial overpayment of basic apportion- 
ment. The Church Council recently voted 
to call a full-time organist and parish 
secretary. The women of the congregation 
met May 27 to develop a unified organ- 
ization. On Sept. 1 all present women’s 
organizations will cease to function and 
the new “Women of the Church” will 
come into being. A hearing aid system has 
recently been installed with individual 
phones in some pews and a speaker in 
the church parlor, used as a “mothers’ 
room” during services. 

Trinity Church, Carthage, the Rev. Paul 
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T. Hersch, pastor, held its 75th anniver- 
sary services during May. Chief speakers 
were ex-pastors D. Bruce Young and 
Charles F. Landwere. Dr. Armin G. Weng, 
president of synod, addressed the anni- 
versary banquet. 

A new chancel has been constructed in 
Trinity, with space for a new pipe organ 
(as yet undelivered). New chancel ap- 
pointments have been secured, the entire 
church redecorated and oil-burning heat- 
ing units installed, all at a total cost of 
nearly $20,000. Less than $5,000 yet re- 
mains to be paid on this project. Trinity’s 
LWA quota is substantially overpaid for 
1948 and double apportionment receipts 
are running ahead of schedule each month. 

THE CenTRAL Conference Young People’s 
Camp at East Bay, Lake Bloomington, will 
be open for its second year the week of 
July 18-24. Camp director will be the 
Rev. Ray O. Zumstein, Mt. Pulaski. 

First CuHurcH, Beardstown, the Rev. 
Kenneth T. Knudsen, pastor, marked its 
100th anniversary on May 23, when more 
than 800 persons were in attendance at 
two services. Speakers were the Rev. 
George Volkmar, a son of First Church 
and now pastor at Monroeville, Indiana, 
and by Dr. Armin Weng, president of the 
Illinois Synod. The Beardstown congre- 
gation has redecorated its building exten- 
sively for the occasion. Also the congre- 
gation has forwarded Lutheran World Ac- 
tion contributions of $363 so far. this year. 

Mrs. Ametia Extiorr, of Canton, is the 
new president of the Central Conference 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Illinois 
Synod. She was elected at the convention 
held recently at Zion Church, Liberty. 


Other officers are: Mrs. E. H. Trede, 
Peoria, vice president; Mrs. Kenneth 
Knudsen, Beardstown, secretary; Mrs. 


J. W. Stormer, Washington, treasurer; and 
Mrs. M. K. Phillips, of Litchfield, statis- 
tical secretary. 

Speakers included Mrs. O. Garfield Beck- 
strand, Miss Lilliana Bartolomei, mission- 
ary to Liberia, and Miss Edith Eykamp. 
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SEAHORSE PARSON 


Lieut. (jg) Ross H. Trower (left), Chaplain 
Corps USN and a member of the Illinois Synod, 
has a new job as “circuit riding’ chaplain with 
the Atlantic Fleet. 

The post, a Navy version of the old-time 
circuit-riding preacher, is an experiment di- 
rected at bringing the services of a chaplain 
to the men in the widely scattered Atlantic 
Fleet. Heretofore, vessels with few men aboard 
had no chaplain. Chaplain Trower will provide 
services on a part-time basis to these ships. 

The chaplain is shown being welcomed to the 
new post by Rear Admiral W. D. Baker, USN, 
Commander Service Force, U.S. Atlantic Fleet. 


Injunction Against Released Time 
Planned by Hutchinson Attorney 


By Rosert E. Gaston 


Kansas Crry—School authorities of Hut- 
chinson, after study of the recent Supreme 
Court ruling against religious education in 
public schools, approved a 
four-point program which per- 
mitted one hour of released 
time for such instruction each week. How- 
ever, an attorney, representing a unit 
identified as “Friends of the Public School,” 
has served notice that he will file suit for 
an injunction to prevent weekday religious 
education during school hours. a 

According to this attorney, he will not 
base his suit on the 8-1 Supreme Court 
decision, but on an old Kansas law defining 
the public school day, week and semester. 
“The statute designates a school month as 
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four weeks, five days per week and six 
hours per day!” he says. “We feel it is 
unnecessary to encroach on school time 
for a religious education program. There 
are plenty of hours after school time for 
children to get religious education.” 

Notice of intent to obtain an injunction 
came after the board of education issued 
its four-point program including: (1) 
reading the Bible and praying the Lord’s 
Prayer, without comment, at opening ex- 
ercises and at assemblies with attendance 
and participation voluntary, (2) conduct- 
ing programs of religious significance at 
Thanksgiving, Easter, Christmas and on 
baccalaureate Sunday under the same con- 
ditions, (3) teaching about church history, 
architecture, music, and art to the extent 
found in state-adopted textbooks, and (4) 
dismissing students of the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades one hour per week, for 
religious instruction by any denomination 
or group of denominations, on written re- 
quest of parents and guardians. Repre- 
sentatives of such groups may distribute 
parents’ request forms in the classrooms 
at the beginning of each school year. 

Outcome of the Hutchinson case is un- 
certain, and public opinion on the question 
does not seem to have been clearly fixed. 
Two members of the local school board are 
members of Zion Lutheran Church of 
Hutchinson. The pastor, the Rev. Heinz 
Ritzen, represents the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. Joe Benett is secretary. 

THE CORNERSTONE of the new Bethlehem 
Church at Wakeeney, Kan., Dr. K. de 
Freese pastor, was laid on May 16. Synod 
President George L. Search was speaker. 
The Rev. F. H. Vetter, pastor of Immanuel 
Church (ALC), of Wakeeney, assisted. 
Into the cornerstone went a Bible, names 
of the church council and officers of aux- 
iliaries, copies of THE LuTHEran, The Kan- 
sas Synod Lutheran, The Western Kansas 
World, and a 1948 half-dollar. 

The new church building, modernistic 
in design, will be constructed with a steel 
frame and a red scratched brick surface, 
and will have a seating capacity of 325. 
It will replace the one destroyed by fire. 
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St. Joun’s Cuurcu, Salina, Kan., cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary June 6. Chil- 
dren of the charter members were honored 
by the Luther League, each receiving a 
memento cross. Dr. Andreas Bard, pastor 
of St. Mark’s Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
was speaker. 

In preparation for the anniversary the 
chancel was remodeled, the organ re-con- 
ditioned, and new carpet laid. 

Trinity Cuurcu, Sedalia, Mo., is begin- 
ning an extensive improvement program. 
Estimated cost of the entire project is ap- 
proximately $5,000. A new organ is sched- 
uled to be installed in August. 

The Rev. C. Arthur Freeberg, formerly 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Bendena, 
Kan., was installed as pastor at Sedalia in 
May, by the Rev. W. W. Alexander, of 
Trinity Church, Kansas City, Kan. 

Recent industrial expansion has con- 
siderably increased Sedalia’s population, 
and presents splendid opportunities for the 
future growth of the congregation. 

A religious survey of the city was made 
in June under the supervision of the 
Home Missions Committee of Kansas 
Synod. Pastor Wilfred Henning directed 
the work. 

Children’s Memorial Church, Kansas 
City, Mo., the Rev. Calvin J. Naugle pastor, 
has purchased a new parsonage for $10,000. 


Regular Sunday Radio Program Is 
Sponsored by Grand Rapids Church 


By Water M. Branpt 


Detroir—One month of “The Chapel in 
the Sky,” half-hour Sunday radio program 
over WGRD, Grand Rapids, was completed 

at the end of May. Dr. Ralph 

ichi J. White, pastor of Trinity 
Michigan Church, Grand Rapids, and 
newly elected vice president of the Mich- 
igan Synod, reports his church pays the 
regular commercial rate for the air time 
from 9 to 9.30 each Sunday morning. Con- 
tributions to support this radio ministry 
have far exceeded the initial need, he adds. 
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Lutuer Leagues of the Detroit and Cen- 
tral districts met for their spring rally in 
Messiah Church, Detroit. Sister Mildred 
Winter, field secretary of the Deaconess 
Board, addressed the leaguers on “Life 
Service.” The host league bore the ex- 
pense of the fellowship supper in order that 
the offering might be given to LWA. 

RESIGNATION of the Rev. Richard A. 
Miller, pastor of Immanuel Church, Jack- 
son, became effective June 27. He has ac- 
cepted a call to Christ Church, Detroit. 

Hore Cuurcu, Detroit, will celebrate its 
25th birthday anniversary Nov. 4. The 
congregation first met in an old building 
on the corner of Grand River and Liver- 
nois. At the end of 1947 the communing 
membership numbered 1,069. Current ex- 
penses last year were over $31,000, and 
more than $10,000 was contributed for 
benevolence. Pastor Frank P. Madsen has 
named an arrangements committee. 

Eprtor of the Michigan Synod Messenger, 
the Rev. Alfred G. Belles, Detroit, wrote 
“30” with the May-June issue. He reports 
a mailing list expanded to include about 
1,800 families. Expense of this bi-monthly 
synodical publication is budgeted at $600 
for 1949. Pastor Belles’ editorship covered 
the past two years. His successor has not 
been appointed. 

Pians For the annual convention of the 
Luther League of the Michigan Synod are 
well under way. The League of Trinity 
Church, Kalamazoo, will help entertain the 
convention which will be held Sept. 4-6 on 
the campus of Western Michigan College. 
State President Vernon Moerdyk has been 
successful in getting housing accommoda- 
tions at Walwood Hall on the campus. Zeb 
Trexler, associate director of the ULC 
stewardship office, will be the speaker. 

Responsisitiry for solving the question 
of endorsing lay readers for synod is in 
the hands of synod’s executive committee. 
Speaking for the ULC Board of Social 
Missions, Dr. E. E. Flack, vice president 
of the board, stated recently that the board 
looked with favor on the matter of lay 
readers and encouraged their use by the 
synods of the ULC. 
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New Jersey Conference Re-elects 
Milleman President at Spring Meet 


By Rap I. SHOCKEY 


CampEN—The Rev. Floyd P. Milleman, 
pastor of Zion Church, Riverside, has been 
re-elected president of the New Jersey 
Conference of the Min- 
isterium. Others elected 
to office at the annual 
spring session, held in Grace Church, 
Phillipsburg, were: the Rev. Robert Z. 
Wuchter, of Somers Point, secretary; the 
Rev. C. Wilfred Steffy, Phillipsburg, treas- 
urer; and the Rev. Alvin P. Shiffer, Pleas- 
antville, statistician. 

H. Torrey Walker, executive secretary 
of the United Lutheran Board of Publica- 
tion, told delegates of plans for greater 
circulation for THE LUTHERAN now being 
tried in the Ohio Synod. He called for 
greater interest in the work of the church 
through every family in local congrega- 
tions receiving the church magazine. 

LUTHERANS in the Camden area recently 
heard Dr. Paul C. Empie, newly elected 
executive secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council, at an LWA meeting held 
in St. Paul’s Church, Collingswood. Dr. 
Empie spoke of the urgency in salvaging 
the faith of the people in the devastated 
areas of the world. 

“WHEN MISSIONARIES first went to India 
they were in control of the church. But 
literacy is very high among Christians, 
and native leadership is very fine now,” 
stated Miss Mary Borthwick, missionary 
to India, before the New Jersey Confer- 
ence missionary meeting held in Trinity 
Church, Wildwood. Miss Borthwick men- 
tioned the great need for hostels for youth 
while attending school so they might have 
Christian home influence. 

Mrs. Harold Muffley, Mrs. Leslie Nield, 
Mrs. Paul C. Weber, and Mrs. Floyd P. 
Milleman, arranged the program. 

Two YEARS AGO Bethany Church, Palmyra, 
decided to add a tower to the church at a 
cost of $10,000 as a memorial to the men 
and women of the congregation who served 
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in World War II. When the tenth anni- 
versary of the church school was cele- 
brated in May, sufficient funds had been 
secured to make this possible. Actual 
building awaits more reasonable construc- 
tion costs, according to Pastor George 
Miller. 

Presenting $2,400 and over 600 cans and 
articles of foodstuffs, was the highlight of 
the second annual meeting of the Auxiliary 
of the Lutheran Home of New Jersey, 
Moorestown, June 8. Mrs. Norman C. 
Snyder, president of the auxiliary, made 
the presentation to the board of trustees 
and superintendent, in the presence of 
over 400 visitors. _ 

Officers for the ensuing year include 
Mrs. Oscar Garver, Camden, president; 
Mrs. Evelyn Cochran, Runnemede, vice 
president; Mrs. Volita Swope, Collings- 
wood, secretary; Mrs. Margaret Hovey, 
financial secretary; and Mrs. Caroline Zipf, 
treasurer. 

SPECIAL services and activities com- 
memorated the first anniversary of the 
Lutheran Home of New Jersey, Moores- 
town, during June. A large gathering of 
young people from southern New Jersey 
attended a service June 13 and heard the 
Rev. Herminio, Puerto Rico; the Rev. 
Charles Lachhmansingh, British Guiana; 
and Dr. P. C. Tan, China, speaking on the 
mission work being done in their coun- 
tries. The rally was sponsored by the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
Jersey Conference. 

THIRTY YEARS of service as superintendent 
of Christ Church School, Trenton, was rec- 
ognized by members when a radio and a 
floral tribute were presented to Edward 
Dinges at the annual spring party. 

Recent degrees and installations include: 
The Rev. William L. Ziegenfus, pastor of 
Grace Church, Camden, received his B.D. 
degree from Mt. Airy Seminary; the Rev. 
John D. Newpher, former pastor of the 
Audenwild-Beaver Meadow parish in 
Pennsylvania, was installed as pastor of 
Christ Church, Camden, by the Rev. Floyd 
P. Milleman. He was assisted by Dr. M. J. 
Bieber, who had been supplying the parish. 
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New Church Dedicated at Salina 


By Curistian P,. JENSEN 


Syracuse—The congregation of Christ 
Church, Salina, the Rev. Arthur E. Baron, 
Jr., pastor, held dedication 
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services for their new 

church May 16. This mis- 
sion congregation was sponsored by St. 
Paul’s Church, Liverpool, Dr. John Dudde 
pastor. 

Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, president of 
the United Synod of New York, preached 
the dedication sermon on the theme “Why 
Go to Church?” Three reasons were pro- 
posed: 1) to learn about God from his holy 
word centered in Jesus Christ; 2) to expe- 
rience God’s presence in worship and the 
sacraments; and 3) to join in a fellowship 
which is the broadest in the world. 

Assisting in the dedication were Pastor 
Viggo Swensen, president of the confer- 
ence, Dr. Dudde, and Pastor Baron. 

THE CENTRAL Conference Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society met recently in St. Paul’s 
Church, Utica, Dr. Paul E. Arnold pastor. 
Miss Marion E. Potts spoke of the needs 
in Japan. An instructive skit, “A Mission- 
ary Meeting,” was directed by Mrs. C. W. 
Goodling. 

In May the First English Church, Syra- 
cuse, honored the 20th anniversary of or- 
dination of its pastor, the Rev. Frank 
Shimer. Dr. J. Harold Mumper, of the 
Parish and Church School Board staff, 
preached. This is Pastor Shimer’s third 
pastorate. He has served St. Paul’s Church, 
Harrisburg, Pa., and St. Mark’s Church, 
-Canajoharie, N. Y. 

In May the following were elected to 
head the Syracuse auxiliary of Clinton 
Home: President, the Rev. George Diet- 
tick, Redeemer Church, Syracuse; vice 
president, William Owen, First Church, 
Syracuse; and secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Otto Hoppe. 

A pilgrimage to the home by all the 
churches in Syracuse was conducted June 
27 with the Rev. Arthur Baron, Jr., as 
speaker. 
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Alarming Headline 

“Pastor THOMPSON IN New JaIL” was the 
alarming headline in the June issue of 
The Voice, publication of the Lutheran 
Inner Mission League of the Miami Val- 
ley, at Dayton, Ohio. However, it did not 
mean that Institutional Pastor Charles O. 
Thompson had been committed to another 
penal institution, but rather that the doors 
of the Miami County Jail at Troy had been 
opened to the services of the Inner Mission 
beginning on May 30. This is the thirteenth 
institution to receive regular services of 
the Inner Mission staff and volunteer help- 
ers. Pastor Herbert N. Gourley, First 
Church, Troy, led in the efforts to in- 
augurate services. 


Kids Get Vacation 

Twelve days of life in the countryside 
are being given in June and July to 45 
children whose usual playground is a traf- 
fic-busy street, thanks to a Lutheran lay- 
man, Samuel Berger, member of St. John’s 
(Gebhart) Church near Miamisburg, Ohio. 
He is owner of “Berger’s Glen”, a recrea- 
tion spot along the Stillwater River at 
West Milton. The camp will be supervised 
by Miss Mildred Swanson, group worker 
of the Dayton Inner Mission League. Mr. 
Berger is a member of the Lutheran Lay- 
men’s League. 


Biggest Year in Its History 

A total of 571 children received care last 
year through the Lutheran Welfare So- 
ciety of Iowa. This figure was the largest 
in the history of this licensed child-placing 
agency serving Lutherans of Iowa. 

Two hundred fifty-one children have 
been added to the care of the society this 
year. Another 197 referred to the agency 
could not be accepted because of the lack . 
of time and facilities. 

The annual report of the Society was 
released after a meeting of the board of 
directors in Des Moines. The Rev. S. S. 
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Kaldahl, Harlan, was named president for 
1948. Other officers elected included: Pas- 
tors A. J. Seepers and C. E. Benander and 
Mr. Carl Bonnicksen, vice presidents, and 
Pastor G. W. lLokansgard, secretary. 
George Westby is executive director of the 
organization. 

Elected to the board of directors for the 
first time were: Pastors E. J. Braun and 
Holger Jorgenson, Mr. Hiram Kramer, Mrs. 
Walter Christensen and Mrs. A. B. Berg. 

The largest group of children handled 
by the society last year—a total of 198— 
was given care in boarding homes. Of 
these, 65 were returned to parents when 
they could again provide for them. Next 
largest group, composed of 139, was given 
care in adoptive homes. Over 60 were 
supervised in homes of parents at requests 
of courts and other referring agencies. 
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Other activities of the society included: 
care of 33 boys and girls released on parole 
from state institutions, 74 unmarried moth- 
ers, 11 teen-age European orphans as well 
as family welfare services given to 104 
families. 

The society is supported by funds from 
almost 500 Lutheran churches in Iowa. 


lowa branch elects 

Pastor Wesley Buck, Oxford Junction, 
was named secretary of the executive 
committee of the Southeast branch, Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Iowa, at its or- 
ganizational meeting recently. The Rev. 
J. F. Wipperman (ALC) was named pres- 
ident. Pastor L. A. Swan, Burlington, will 
serve on the eight-man executive group. 


Annual Church Music Convocation 
Attracts Organists and Directors 


By Epwarp G. ScHMICKEL, II 


ALLENTOWN—Organists and choir di- 
rectors from all sections of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania attended the annual 
church music convoca- 
tion at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege recently. Over 360 
musicians attended the one-day meeting 
in the college chapel. Dr. Harold K. Marks, 
professor of church music at Muhlenberg, 
and Dr. Paul Ensrud, organist of St. John’s 
Church, Allentown, were in charge of the 
day’s program. They were aided by Harry 
Banks, Girard College (Phila.) organist. 

THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the Rev. Har- 
vey T. Sell as pastor of the Mickley’s- 
Shoenersville parish was celebrated re- 
cently. Speakers included: the Rev. 
Walter L. Williams, president of the con- 
ference; Dr. Emil E. Fischer, president of 
the Ministerium; Dr. Earl S. Erb, secre- 
tary of the Ministerium; the Rev. Donald 
Heist, the Rev. Charles Ruloff, the Rev. 
A. S. Deibert, the Rev. Harold Sell, and 
the Rev. Wilson Touhsaent. 

RECENTLY INSTALLED as pastors in Allen- 
town area are: the Rev. Theodore Ham- 
mer, at St. Paul’s Church, Fountain Hill; 
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and the Rev. Luther N. Schaeffer, at Holy 
Trinity Church, Northampton. 

Memeers of Christ Church, Easton, ded- 
icated new memorial windows recently. 

REDEDICATION services were held in St. 
John’s Church, Howertown, with the Rev. 
Walter L. Williams, conference president, 
preaching. The Rev. Charles Ruloff is 
pastor. 


Wheeling Area Sunday Schools Form 
Organization and Elect President 


By GeorceE E. LIttie 


PirtssurGH—A Sunday School Superin- 
tendents’ Association has been organized 
in the Wheeling area 
with membership con- 
sisting of the heads of 
a dozen Lutheran Sunday schools. Four 
are from the Pittsburgh Synod, four from 
the West Virginia Synod and the same 
number from the American Lutheran 
Church. 

First president of the new group is A. 
G. Dienstel of Bridgeport, Ohio. Organ- 
ization of the body was effected during a 
four-day Sunday School workers’ confer- 
ence which featured an enlistment demon- 
stration by Miss Elinor Stalnaker of the 
Parish and Church School Board. 

SPEAKER at the annual meeting of Christ 
Mission to the Jews, Pittsburgh, was the 
Rev. H. Conrad Hoyer, head of the Divi- 
sion of American Missions, National Lu- 
theran Council. The meeting was held at 
St. Luke’s Church, North Side, in May. 
The Rev. D. B. Bravin is pastor of the 
Mission. 

CENTRAL Conference Luther Leaguers 
at their spring convention at Wheeling, 
took action to present a cabin to Luther- 
lyn Camp at a cost of $2,000. The project 
is sponsored by both the Intermediate 
and Senior leagues, the Rev. R. C. Richter, 
pastoral advisor. Cabin-banks are heing 
distributed to the various groups for rais- 
ing funds. 
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Sunpay Vespers at 4 p.m., begun at Lu- 
therlyn Camp June 20, will be held every 
week up to Sept. 1. Plans have also been 
made for a series of day camps to be held 
Aug. 10-13. The daily program will in- 
clude Bible study, singing, handicraft, na- 
ture study and vespers. 

“THE Proposep Changes in the Liturgy 
and the Hymnal” was the topic on which 
Dr. Luther D. Reed of Philadelphia, spoke 
June 6 at a district meeting in Grace 
Church, Rochester, Pa. Dr. Reed empha- 
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sized the vast amount of work this Com- 
mission is doing, and emphasized the fine 
spirit of co-operation among its members 
who represent six Lutheran bodies. Spon- 
sor of the meeting was the Beaver and 
Ohio Valley Pastoral Association. 

Tue First and oldest “Siebenbuerger 
Sachsen” (Transylvania Saxon) congrega- 
tion in the United States is St. Paul’s 
Church, Ellwood City, organized 1902. A 
new pastor, the Rev. Andreas Nagelbach, 
was installed in June by the synod presi- 
dent. Dr. H. R. Shepfer and will succeed 
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the Rev. T. G. Hoeniger. A newly pur- 
chased parsonage is being remodeled. 

Tue Rev. FREDERICK B. HAER was re- 
cently installed as pastor of the Ambridge 
parish. His successor in the Harrolds- 
Seanor parish, near Greensburg, is the Rev. 
Walter D. Guss, of Sipesville. Pastor Haer 
has been the Pittsburgh synod representa- 
tive on the Pennsylvania Lutheran Com- 
mittee for the Christian Rural Overseas 
Program (CROP). 

Tue Rev. Eimer P. Wentz has accepted 
a call to become pastor of First Church, 
Sharpsburg, effective August 1, upon the 
termination of his pastorate at Grace 
Church, Butler. At Sharpsburg, he suc- 
ceeds the Rev. D.°C. Burnite who retired 
from the active ministry a few months 
ago. 


HE'LL STAY AWHILE 

Under the leadership of the Rev. J. W. 
Drawbaugh, St. Paul's Church, Couders- 
port, has increased its communing mem- 
bership 7| per cent in two years, raised 
its World Action Fund in excess of its 
two-year quota, paid the 1947 apportion- 
ment with a 17 per cent excess, raised 
the salary of the pastor each year, and 
closed 1947 with 
$3,500. 

Effective the first Sunday of May, the 
pastor accepted a formal call from the 
congregation. 

Up to that time, he had been serving 
as the “regular supply." 


a cash balance of 


A vacancy in the Homer City parish no | 
longer exists. The acceptance of the call 
by the Rev. Martin L. Yonts, newly or- 
dained by the North Carolina Synod, has 
been announced. Preceding him at Homer 
City was the Rev. Charles N. Shindler, 
D.D., who on May 16 began a new pas- 
torate at Windber. 

THREE congregations have recently pur- 
chased parsonages: Holy Trinity Church, 
Greenville, Dr. Peter Brath, pastor; Old 
Zion Church of the Harrolds-Seanor 
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charge, the Rev. W. D. Guss, pastor; and 
Bethel Church, Pittsburgh, the Rev. John 
E. Bermon, pastor. 

GERMAN SERVICES have been discontinued 
at St. Paul’s Church, Johnstown, and the 
synod has approved the congregation’s 
requested transfer to the East Conference 
from the German Conference. The Rev. 
Theodore Althof is the pastor. 

A “TWIN CELEBRATION” took place re- 
cently at Christ Church, Beaver Falls,— 
the 62nd anniversary on May 23 and a 
mortgage burning service on May 30. 
Synod President H. R. Shepfer preached 
the sermon at the latter; his father, W. H. 
Shepfer, D.D., a former pastor of Christ 
Church, gave the message at the anniver- 
sary. The congregation was able to be- 
come free of debt after receiving a $10,000 
bequest from the estate of the late Wil- 
liam H. Bimber. 

Christ’s pastor, the Rev. J. R. Booth, 
has now completed 25 years in the min- 
istry. In recognition, a robe was presented 
to him by Mr. and Mrs. John McLean, 
of Beaver Falls. 

Hoty Triniry CuHurcH, Beaver, the Rev. 
C. E. Naugle pastor, commemorated 20 
years of service on May 23. Twenty new 
members were received at the service. 

A Bott of lightning recently damaged 
the steeple of Redeemer Church, Monaca, 
for the second occurrence of this kind in 
14 months. Dr. C. E. Read is the pastor. 


Two Rocky Mountain Missions 


Become Organized Congregations 
By Ottver F. WEAVER 


Denver—After 20 years in which no mis- 
sions were established on the territory, 
Rocky Mountain Synod now has three 
mission congregations. The two most re- 

cently organized are 
Rocky Mountain Gloria Dei Church, 

in southeast Deriver, 
Colo., and St. Timothy’s, in Albuquerque, 
N. M., both organized May 23. 
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In the mile-high city of Denver, Gloria 
Dei Church is located in one of the city’s 
most beautiful residential districts. The 
congregation’s progress has been, in the 
words of synod officials, “unusual and un- 
predictable.” 

Although the organizer made over a 
thousand calls and succeeded in obtaining 
promises from 40 families to attend the 
first service, only two women appeared. 
However, 10 months later the church was 
organized with 61 charter members and 
with a baptized roll of 93. 

At the May 23 service, Dr. Arthur M. 
Knudsen, of the Board of American Mis- 
sions and the Rev. John Futchs, of Trinity 
Church, Boulder, participated. Due to the 
large number of people attending the serv- 
ice, it was conducted in a tent. The Rev. 
John G. Frank was the organizer. 

Nearly 150 persons were present for the 
organization of St. Timothy’s Church in 
Albuquerque. An offering of $585 was 
dedicated to the building fund. The entire 
service, including greetings and addresses 
by Dr. Knudsen, the Rev. John W. Eastlack, 
the Rev. Leeland Soker, and the Rev. 
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DENVER Mission BrecoMEs Guiorta Dei CHURCH 
..aresult of “unusual and unpredictable progress” 


Homer W. Berner, was wire-recorded and 
played back later for the sick and shut-in 
who could not attend. Later the service 
will be recorded permanently on phono- 
graph records and will become a part of 
the congregational archives. 

An unusual incident came just as the 
church was being formally organized by 
Pastor Berner. It had been a clear and 
quiet Sunday, but at this point in the serv- 


ice, a rushing wind came from the Sandia 
Mountains, lasting for about five minutes. 
Pastor Soker called attention to the un- 
usual phenomenon as symbolical of Pente- 
cost. 

The new congregation has 83 charter 
members, and 34 children, a total of 117 
baptized members. 

Tue Rev. Mitton C. Jounson, formerly 
pastor in Beaver Dam, Wis., has assumed 
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his new work at First Church, Colorado 
Springs. He succeeds Dr. R. B. Wolf, who 
retired recently after 54 years in the min- 
istry. 

MessiaH Cuurcy, Denver, hopes to begin 
construction soon on its new church, to 
face City Park. The present structure has 
been sold for $70,000 and the site will be 
used for the Denver Civic Theater. 


DECEASED 


Sadie L. Sappenfield 

Mrs. Sadie L. Reddick Sappenfield died 
at her home in Lawrenceburg, Ind., May 
14. She was the widow of the Rev. John 
V. Sappenfield. In 1910, while pastor at 
Sherwood, Canada, Pastor Sappenfield 
married Miss Sadie L. Reddick, of Morris- 
burg, Ontario, daughter of William and 
Anna Casselman Reddick. After helping 
to establish the church at Toronto, Pastor 
Sappenfield and his wife served pastorates 


in Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio, and finally 
in Indiana. He retired in his last pastorate 
at Newberry, Ind., where he died in 1938. 

Mrs. Sappenfield died of coronary throm- 
bosis. She was buried May 17 in Law- 
renceburg. Services were in charge of the 
Rev. A. M. Lutton, pastor of First English 
Church, Cincinnati, of which she was a 
member. Surviving Mrs. Sappenfield are 
three sons and five daughters. 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


ONCE A LITTLE BOY said: “T’ll go with 
you tonight when you walk along the 
shore. Wherever I go, the moon makes 
a path across the water to me.” He was 
going to take the moon with him for 
our benefit. 

It’s hard to learn that moonlight over 
the water stretches out equally to every 
man. There’s always a reason for think- 
ing the place where we stand is in some 
way the most important place in the 
world. For each one of us that is neces- 
sarily true. 

Most of us Lutherans are quite sure 
that we have the true Christian Gospel. 
The light of truth shines straight to 
where we stand. The odd fact is that 
Baptists are convinced they avoid the 
errors which they think they detect in 
our belief. Roman Catholics, of course, 
classify all of us as heretics. 

Some people, confused by differences 
in creeds, say they won’t have any 
creeds. Then they feel superior to the 
rest of us, because they think they have 
overcome the narrow limits which 
hedge us in. The light of truth shines 
directly upon them; their idea of truth 
being that there isn’t any truth. 


THIS ISN'T JUST a matter of creeds. 
The group to which I believe is im- 
portant, because it’s the group to which 
I belong. If I happen to be an immi- 
grant from Afghanistan, and I join a 
little congregation of Afghans here in 
America, our group is likely to consider 
itself the true church. We shall train 
our children in the same belief. 

That sort of thing is as necessary as 
eating or sleeping. Our lives must have 
meaning, and it must be meaning we 
share with at least a few others. A 
common faith in God is the strongest 
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bond that can unite people in a group, 
and thus give life the highest meaning 
which is possible. 

One day a group of Jehovah’s Wit- | 
nesses paraded in front of the church | 
where I was pastor, carrying signs: 
“Religion is a Racket.” I went out to | 
have a friendly talk with them, and 
realized to my intense distress that they 
were the poorest people in town. They 
hadn’t found any church where they — 
could really belong. But as Jehovah’s 
Witnesses they are among the 144,000 
who will inherit the kingdom. 

The amount of money a man earns, 
or the fact that he happens to be an 
immigrant’s child, may determine his 
ideas about his church. 


Irv porsn’t do any harm for interde- 
nominational magazines to print edi- 
torials denouncing everybody who 
doesn’t immediately wish to join the 
super-church they propose. They have 
the True Faith in the Super-Church, 
and are obviously persons of superior 
enlightenment. 

Their editorials can’t do any harm, 
but they shouldn’t take them seriously. 
Some of us could write stirring pieces 
about the desperate need for Lutheran 
unity—including Missouri. But we 
won’t get it this year, or maybe not 
next year, whatever we write. 

First, before anything else can hap- 
pen, we must learn that the light of 
God’s truth is very abundant and 
widespread. To some extent it lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world. 
And second, we must understand that 
the little pathway of light which leads 
up to any man’s door is exceedingly 
precious and important to that man. 
He can’t do without it. —ELSON RUFF 
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